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rcon, ever ſince it 

72 has been known to be the 
700 only effectual remedy i in that 
*  Giforder, on the cure of 
which. the health of the preſent, and 
welfare of future generations, ſo much 
depend, has employed the pens of Writers 
of every degree. The Phyſician, the Man 
ö a I oY of 


r 


iv INTRODUCTION 


of "7 the Benevolent, and the Mer⸗ 
cenary, have all turned their thoughts and 
labours upon this ſubject; but though 
their endeavours have furniſhed us with a 


89 


* variety of preparations, many of which in 


the hands of the judicious, are attended 
with conſiderable ſucceſs, yet they are all 
more or leſs liable to objections: Some 
operate too mich, others too little, ſome 
are too corroſive, others almoſt inert; and 
in general they are all apt to run to the 
 falivary glands, and bring on a ſpitting. 
So that, notwithſtanding every thing that 
has been wrote and done on the ſubject, 
there is hardly, one more open to im- 
provement : and it is only by a ſtrict 
attention to the operation, and the good 
and ill conſequences | of thoſe hitherto 
known, and having conſtantly in view 
| the great end to be anſwered, we can ever 
hope to obtain a preparation of Mercury 


1 


uniformly 
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uniformly. active, generally ſoluble, free 
from corroſiveneſs, or too great acrimony, 
and diyeſted of the Property of running to 
the mouth, and promoting the excretion 
by the ſalival glands. Convinged. by the 


xeaſons 1 ſhall hereafter give, of the danger | 


and uncertainty of Mercurial frictions, 
whether applied ſo as to excite a ſalivation, 

or in the more modern way of extinction: 
very early applied myſelf to the conſi- 
deration of the propereſt method of giving 
Mercury inwardly: but I hardly found any 
of the preparations we meet with in the: 
Diſpenſaries, however uſeful” in ſome 
caſes, but what was ineffectual in others; 
that all of them, notwithſtanding the 
utmoſt care in the adminiſtration, would 
often be attended with inconveniences, and 
thoſe under ſome circumſtances not incon- 
ſiderable; that though ſymptoms which re- 
- fuſed to mo! to one might be conquered by 
another 3 J 
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* another; yet in weak and impaired con- 


ſtitution, and thoſe repeatedly injured, 
where they always proved the moſt unto- 
ward, it was dangerous to continue the 
patients too long under the ſame courſe, or 
expoſe them to a ſueceſſion of preparations: 

1 therefore moſt anxiouſſy turned myſelf 

t to the finding out ſome new preparation of 
Mercury, which might poſſeſs. the qualities 

| above-mentioned. of activity, incorroſive- 


1 5 neſs, folubihty, and certainty, and be leſs 


apt to ſalivute: and if I may be allowed to 
judge, from the ſucceſs I have met with 
in dreating with the preparation I now uſe, 
: the moſt inveterate venereal caſes, many of 
which had reſiſted the common methods 
of cure, my labour has not been thrown 


| taway as I have ever found the moſt ob- 
ſtinate ſymptoms readily yield (thereto, 
and that in much ſhorter time than under 

- the I treatment. When 1 conſider 

| myſelf 75 
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myſelf as a man taking part in every thing 
that concerns my fellow! creatures; one 
deſtined by profeſſion to relieve: thoſe mit = 
ſeries; to which the ſtrength of our pal! 
fions and the weakneſs of our nature make 
the human race ſo pecubarly ſubject 3 1 
with my ſelf at liberty to ay open the pro- 
ceſs to the public; but à chain of eircum 
ſtances, with Which it is not necęſſary to 
acquaint the world,” oblige me to ſuſpemd 
my deſigns, at leaſt for à time. However 
as I had thrown together | ſome thoughts 
on the ſubject, I I have ventured to publiſh 
them, in hopes of cheir affording {othe- 
kind to praGtitianers, by pointing out the 
great end and intention in che admin} 
ſtration of Mercutitls, and exciting thoſe 
Iified for ſuch reſearches; to aim at procur- 
ing ſuch a preparation as may effectually 
mſwer theſe Fenn and thereby reſoue 


. 1 1 
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«this matter: from. the uncertainty and ob- 
ſeurity in which it has been ſo long, and 


ſtill continues to be, involved. At the 
ſame time, I have endeavoured to give a 
plain idea of Mercur ial treatment, to en- 


able people in general to form a juſter 
judgment thereof, and guard the unwary 


from: being the dupes of the impudent 
and deſigning, who daily obtrude on the 
public their pretended diſcoveries, and, 
without the leaft pretence to medical, or; 
perhaps any other ſcience, ſet up for per- 
fect maſters of venereal treatment, ſons of 


intuition, and children of inſpiration ! as 


ligious myſteries, that a knowledge thereof 


Was concealed from the ſtudious and inqui- 


4 a 4 4 


ſitive, and revealed to the ſimple and igno- 
rant. Vet, perhaps, there is hardly any. 
dope diſorder, Which ſo ſtrongly calls for the 
alliſtance' of e of Akill, as the-vener. 


21111 real. 
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real. In many other diſeaſes, reſt, warmth, 
regimen, and copious dilution, will enable 
nature, by ſome ſalutary criſis, to free itſelf 
from the noxious or morbific matter: in 
venereal taints, once rooted; nature left 
to itſelf, will never be able to get tho 
better, but unaſſiſted muſt fall a victim. 
Happy it is that we have a remedy equal 
thereto. But it is not the competeney of 
a remegy alone, great as that advantage 
may be, that conſtitutes the phyſician ; a 
_ ſufficient: knowledge of the manner of ap- 
plying it is equally neceſſary. The knife, 
ſo uſeful in ſome; caſes in the hands of the 
ſkilful furgeon, is an inſtrument of deſtruc- 
tion in thoſe of the raſh/ nnd ignorant. 5 
The venereal diſeaſe is often und com- 
plicated with other diſorders, from whence | 
may ariſe a neceſſity of varying the treat - 
ment; in which caſe, it is not enough to 
be acquainted with the primary indications 
151 A e 
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wöghliy to underſtand theſe diſorders un- 
der the maſk of wich i it may appear; : to 


be able to diſtinguiſh, how far ſuch ap- 


pearances ſpring from a venereal cauſe; 
how far they are to be attributed to that 


diſorder, with which it is complicated; to 


Know in what caſes he may truſt to Mer- 
curials alone, how far they may be prejudi- 


. cial in the concurrent complaint, whefi 


the Mercurial treatment is to be deferreck 


till chat is removed, or how far aſſiſted 
by other, and what remedies. To which 


ould be added a regard to age, ſox, con 
fititioh and cifcumſtances, from a neglect 


of which, the beſt remedy may do harm 
 miſtead of god, perhaps increaſe the com · 


de che means of bringing on another. Vet 


theſe eonſiderations ſeldom enter into the 
handy of a _— 9 need of 


relief, 


. INTRODUCTION. ai 
relief, who raſhly venture their own 
health, and that of thoſe who ought to bg 
moſt dear to them, with the firſt pretender, 
whoſe flattering and deceitful promiſes 
ſtrike their deluded imagination in the 


prints of the day; and are too ſoon con- 
vinced of their error, when . to rey 


at by fe Po experience. 
Tow a1 Hei Bf 


In W of this kind. 1 nn frm 
paſſibſe to avoid repeating many things 
| which have been {ſaid before, the nature 
of the work, being in part a review, 
obliged me thereto. I;have endeavoured 
to concentrate the matter, and bring it into 
a point, having neither inclination 1 
Snteraſt in e it. 


The manner in 1 1 attempt to 
account for the operation gf Merouri rial pre- 
Jy As far as it mray be new, 1 habe 

Az only 
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only ſuggeſted as a hint, which improved 
by others, may poſſibly afford ſome light 
in ſo obſcure a matter. That the parti- 
cles of fire have a. repulſive force, and the 
other particles of Matter an attractive one, 
experience clearly evinces; what may be 
the cauſe of this, hitherto has, and I believe 
ever will puzzle the moſt intelligent. In 
the gradation of cauſes, we muſt neceflanly 
at laſt aſcend to the firſt great cauſe, 
that eternal ſelf-exiſting Being, from, by, 
and in whom are all things. Matter being 
the baſis of all natural bodies, may we not 
ſuppoſe, nay do not the phenomena of na- 
ture prove, that the Almighty, in the 
creation, impreſſed ſuch properties on 
the different parts thereof, as might be 
| beſt ſuited to his Providence in the direc- 
tion and guidance of this our ſyſtem, and 
the ſucceſſion of changes to be brought 
about, durin 8 its W : vi. that he 


5 - 


. divided 
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 Givided it into — particles of 8 
various figures, unalterable by any human 
force; : that to the moſt minute of theſe, he 
gave a ſhare of motion and activity, which 
will be always inherent in Es and actu- 
ally exerciſed whilſt they are free and under 
no reſtraint, with a conſtant endeavour to 
fly off when brought together; to others, 
a tendency to accede to each other and co- 
here, which operates at inſenfible diſtances, - 
and will be greater or leſs, actording 
to the nature of the particles, and the de- 
gree in which they touch each other 
Whatever may be ſaid of the application, | 
I believe there can be but little doubt, but 
that ſuch properties of matter actually exiſt: 
and perhaps, ſome who have read our beſt 
philoſophers on the nature and laws of at- 
traction, and it's extent and uſe in ſolving Re. 
the various phznomena of bodies, and have 
W conſidered kno nature; of this moſt 


. e 


xv INTRODUCTION, 
© Rive; part of matter, elementary fire, as 


far as we have been able to trace it, from 
our modern electrical experiments and 
the application as ſo very ideal. There 
ure ſome points ſo very obſcure, it is im- 
poſſible to fay, they are ſo; all we can da 
is to ſhew, they may poſfibly be ſo, and ſit 


down contented therewith, till a greater 
degree of probability thall oblige us to alter 


bur opinions. I confęſs cloſer obſervation, 


andfarther experience, have ſo often ſhewn 


me the uncertainty of the moſt ſpecious 
hypotheſes, that I lay no great ſtreſs there- 
on; but however defirous'I may be of ac- 
counting probably for the operation of 
remedies, I ſhall ever receive more real 
ſutis faction from a cure, though I know 
not how it is brought about, than from 


the moſt ingenious 4iflertation on the 


'manoer in which it is effected; as nothing 


2 


L 
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is more true than that of the wiſe man, 
„ Hardly do we gueſs aright at the things, 
« that are upon earth, and with! labour 
de n the things that are Mn il 
„us.“ Wiſd. ch. x. 16. pe 


'F © & 
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Haun 
As to the liberty I have taken of dif- 
fering in ſome points, with ſome of the 
greateſt men of the profeſſion, I was far 
from being led thereto by a fondneſs for 
novelty, or. a deſire of diſtinguiſhing my- 
ſelf. Ever open to conviction, I receive 
with pleaſure every opinion which comes 
to me ſupported by reaſon, as well as 
_ Inforced by authority; but obliged to judge 
for myſelf, in matters of doubt, I always | 
endeavour to abſtract from the latter, 
to judge more impartially from the former. 
To think otherwiſe would be doing an in- 
jury to truth, and precluding every avenue to 
N future 
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« > 


| 10 1 ; -with the” ſame free · 
dom give up my opihions to the world, 


and ſhall be much obliged to any 1 
| pen; that ſhall convince me of my errors; 
| * which Ionly wiſh to know, in order to re- 
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Quickſilver is 

a metalline ſubſtance diſtin 

guiſhed from every other. 

Se By it's purity and weight it 
agrees with the perfect metals, it's ſpecific 

gravity being to that of Gold as 14019 to | 
19936, by it's volatility with the imper- 
fect. It differs from both in being always 
in a fluid or bquified ſtate, ſo ſmall a quan- 
. | 17; 
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tity of fire being required to it's Won, 
that there is always more than 1s neceflary 
[ for that purpoſe in the moſt intenſe natu- 
al cold; but that it may be fixed by a ſuf- 
Xt ficient degree of cold, although Mr. Boyle 
[8 in vain attempted it, we are now con- 
| vinced by the famous Peterſburgh experi- 
ment, where the gentlemen of the Acade- 
my of Sciences ſo far increaſed a moſt ſevere 
cold, felt 25th December 1 7 59, by artificial 
means, as to render the Quickſilver in the 
tube of a barometer flexible like a wire, 
| and the ball fo fixed as to bear ſeveral ſtrokes 
of an hammer, under which it yeilded like 
a malleable metal. It is the moſt diviſible 
of bodies for though it's ſpecific gravity is 
'Y ſo great, by a proper degree of heat it | 
_ - may be raiſed in vapours, which if col- 
lected in a cloſe veſſel reunite into a maſs 
Y perfectly unaltered; nor can any change 
[ be induced thereby however often this be 
1 repeated. The great and indefatigable 
Beoerrhaave after upwards of five hundred 
a diſtillations_ found it e 5 as at * 
„ It 


— 


I t has been long known to the world 


for we find it mentioned by the Greek 


and Latin writers; at is called by Ariſtotle 
and Theophraſtus «gap xi Fuſed Silver; 
by Dioſcorides, &c. ee, or Watry Silver. 


Among the Latins it was known by the 


name of Aqua Argenti or Argentum Vi- 


vum Silver Water, or live, or Quickſilver; 
but ſo far were they from being acquaint- 
ed with it's uſe in medicine, that we find 


by Dioſcorides, Galen, Pliny, Sc. it was 
by them conſidered as a poiſon, It is to the 


Arxabians we owe it's introduction into me- 


dicine, by whom it was uſed to deſtroy 
vermin, and from them it was adopted 


by the Europeans, about the latter end 


of the thirteenth century. The firſt ac- 
count we meet with of it's uſe in Europe, 
is by Theodoricus, a celebrated phyſician 
about the year 1280. It was at firſt applied 


en Mercury. 49 


if 


* 


_externally in unguents and plaiſters againſt 
cutaneous diſorders; and from the fimili- © . 


tude which ſome of the venereal ſymp- 


toms bore thereto, was afterwards. made 


_uſe of againft that diſeaſe. If the generally 
| B 2 received 
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received opinion be well founded, that the 
venereal diſeaſe made its firſt appearance 
towards the cloſe of the fifteenth century ; 
Mercury muſt have been applied very ſoon to 
the cure thereof, ſince we meet with mention 
of it in Gilinus de Morbo Gallico, in 1497, 
and ſeveral other writers about that time. 
Berengarius de Carpi in the army of Charles 


VIII. at the ſiege of Naples, is ſaid to be 


the firſt that uſed it with great ſucceſs for 
that diſorder. Nor was it very many years 
after that Mercury muſt have been uſed 
internally for the ſame purpoſe, ſince we 
find Hieronymus Fracaſtorius, in 15 30, cau- 
tioning mankind about it, and exclaiming 
againſt the quacks of thoſe days, for dar- 
ing to give Quickſilver, and what they call 
Precipitate in pills. But the firſt regular 
mention we have of it is in Matthiolus 
in 1536, who recommends red Precipitate, 
viz. Mercury diffolved in the nitrous acid 
or aqua fortis, and the acid in part drove 
away by fire, in the cure of the venereal 
and other diforders. Fallopius tells us, 
that = hint of che internal uſe of Mer- 

cury, 


cury, was from a phyſician remarking it 
was given by ſome ſhepherds to their 
flockę to deſtroy worms, without any in- 
convenience. However, it was with Mer- 
cury as with all new medicines of power- 
ful operation; from ignorance of the pro- 
per method of adminiſtering it the effects 
were various, ſometimes happy, ſometimes 
otherwiſe. Many Regulars poſſeſſed with 
the notion, imbibed from the Ancients of it's 
being a poiſon, were apt to be too cautious 
in it's uſe, adding it in very ſmall quanti- 
ties to their ointments, the largeſt propor- 


tion not exceeding. 1—gth or 1i— 8th, 


and correcting it's cold quality, in which by 
ſome it's poiſonous property was ſuppoſed n 
to conſiſt, with hot drugs, ſo that it is not 
to be wondered at that it ſometimes miſſed 
it's effect: whilſt quacks and others more 
bold and raſh, proceeded. without reſerve, 
rubbing it on in large quantities for twenty 
or thirty days together, for the circulation 
being at that time / unknown, they had no 
notion of it's entering the habit equally 
when 7 by friction as when given 
internally; : 


T 4+, DET Jar. * * 
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internally; but imputed the falivation and 
other excretions occaſioned thereby to the- 


violence of the diſorder, thinking the more 


copious the evacuation the more certain 
the cure: fo that we meet with accounts 


of Mercury being found in the bones of 


patients who died under the diſorder, of it's 


running out of a living body from a tu- 
mour or ulcer, of it's having flowed out 
with the blood, in the quantity of ſome 
drachms on opening a vein. What wonder 
then, that all thoſe dreadful conſequences 


ſhould follow that ate delivered down 
to us, or who can be ſurprized at the dread 


of the unhappy patients, ſome of whom 
preferred all the horrid ſymptoms of the 


diforder, nay, death itſelf to ſo cruel a 


courſe? and the firſt preparation of Mercury 
given inwardly, being alſo one of the moſt 


_ acnd and corroſive, vix. red Precipitate or 


the red Corroſive, and as we are informed 
chiefly adminiſtered by Empirics, the dan- 
-gerous effects thereof might well ſeem to 


confirm the opinion of the Ancients, and 
Juſtify the outcries againſt the remedy. 
is But 


— 


en Mercury. 23 


But we are to conſider that all theſe evils 
flowed not from the remedy itſelf, but 
from the improper method of preparing, 
and injudicious manner of exhibiting it; 
and ſince it came into the hands of men of 
| {kill and judgment, who could take warn- 
ing from the errors of others, improve it's 


ſalutary, and guard againſt it's noxious ef- 
fects; a conſtant experience of upwards of 


two hundred years muſt have convinced us, 
that the notion of Mercury being a poiſon, 
was taken up without grounds, and ſub- 


mitted to without examination; and that 


properly prepared, and judiciouſly admi- 
niſtered, it is the -nobleſt remedy we are 
poſſeſſed of in many of the moſt obſtinate 
diſeaſes, and the only ſpecific in the vene- 
real ; for however people may vaunt their 
noſtrums or attempt to draw an advantage 
from the credulity of mankind, by pre- 
tending to cure this diſeaſe when rooted 
without Mercury: I believe I may venture 
to ſay, that were their remedies examined 


what ſucceſs they have will be Found 


chiefly owing to this. It is what I can aſſert, 


as 
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as to ſome I have had an opportunity of 
ſeeing analyzed. 


I I ſhould be ſorry to take upon me to 
affirm that there is nothing in the vegeta- 


ble kingdom capable of curing this diſeaſe ; 
ſuch are the powers of nature, that we 
are far from being acquainted with their 


extent: but I can fafely ſay, I have never 
yet known, or had it authenticated by any 


man of known candour, or met with any 
account ſufficiently evidenced, where any 
vegetable remedies hitherto diſcovered, 


ſimple or prepared, have alone radically 
cured this diſorder when confirmed. They 


may palliate, they may remove the ſymp- 
toms, they may promote the effect of 


Mercury in deſtroying the ' cauſe ; and 
when I allow. them this, 1 believe it will 


-be found I give full weight to all the ac- 


counts publiſhed of their ſucceſs. This 
ſeems to be the real caſe, as appears from 


what the celebrated Aſtruc relates 
the event of the Huttonian method, 
eure by ſweating, mentioned with 0 


much. 
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much | deference by Boerthaave; _ vzs.. 
that, ſome of thoſe thought to be cured 
thereby were afterwards obhged, to under- 
go a Mercurial courſe: under his direction. 
Indeed, we have it from good authority, 
that many obſtinate ſymptoms which have 
refuſed to yeild to the common prepara- 
tions of Mercury, have been cured by 
diet drinks of Guaicum Salſaparilla Meze- 
reon, extract of Cicuta, c. but then the 
queſtion is, how! far has this been effected 
without a relapſe, where a courſe of Mer- 
cury has not accompanied or preceded? ? 
It is well known that the activity of a 
remedy depends on the vis vitæ by which 
it is put in action; and may not the courſe 
into which the patient has been put, have 
ſo far mended his habit, and improved 
the tone and ſpring of the fibres and veſ- 
ſels, as to give a degree of activity to the 
Mercury i in his body, which it could not 
receive whilſt the ſubject continued in his 
weak and relaxed ſtate? It is what we 
daily experience. The prodigious differ- 
ence in the common Mercurial treatment 8 
1 . while 
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while the patient continues under a ſeor-. 
butic taint, and when that is corrected is 
well known. Hence the attention of every 


wiſe practitioner in treating venereal caſes, 


is as much to the general habit of the pa- 
tient, when that is bad, as to the venereal 
ſymptoms. So that till ſome well authen- 
ticated caſe ſhall be produced, where a 
vegetable remedy alone, and in the firſt 
anc tall have radically cured this di- 


ſeaſe when rooted, 1 think I am juſtified 


in faying that Mercury i is the n known 


| effectual one. 


The more we Gönider the effects of the 


venereal poiſon, for we are ſtill totally un- 


acquainted with it's hature, the more we 
ſhall be confirmed in this opinion that 


Mercury is it's s only proper remedy. We 


know that this virus is ſo fubtle and pe- 
netrating, as by itſelf to be imperceptible 
by any of our ſenſes; but, that it has a 
diſpoſition to white itſelf to the lymph, or 
fattiſh or mucous gelatinous part of our 
Raunobrs; that it inſpiſſates or coagulates 

them 
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them, whence tumours and inflammations, 
&c. that theſe in time growing acrimoni- 
ous, ulcerate and corrode the more fleſhy or 
ſolid parts, that the ichor or pus, which 
is diſcharged, partakes of the property of 
' the; original virus, and becomes capable 
of propagating the infection ad infinitum.z 
that the activity of it is ſuch that it per- 
vades and affects the cellular ſubſtance in 
the inmoſt viſcera, and to the very ſubſtance 
and marrow of the bones. Hence will ap- 
BY pear the neceſſity of exhibiting ſuch medi- 
eines as may preſerve their nature and 
qualities unaltered, by the different organs 
through which they are obliged to paſs; 
and yet, are of ſuch a degree of diviſibility 
as may paſs thoſe infinitely fine tubes 
through which they muſt be carried to act 
on the morbific cauſe, or matter lodged 
in the remoteſt receſſes of the body. The 
parts of vegetable and animal ſubſtances 
are generally broke down and deſtroyed by 
the action of the viſcera and veſſels, ſo as 
to be changed and aſſimilated to our 
fluids: metals retain their original quali- 
C 2 | . 
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ties and nature, till expelled out of the bo- 
dy, as we find in iron, the particles -of 
which are often found on analyzation | 
in the red parts of the blood, in the urine, 
in ſtones taken out of the body, &c. Hence 
the ſingular efficacy of preparations from 
mineral and metalline ſubſtances, and of 
theſe none poſſeſſes ſuch valuable proper- 


ties, or in ſo high a degree as Mercury. 


Let us therefore, lay aſide our appre- 
henſions of any deleterious effects from 
Mercury, as contrary both to reaſon and 
experience. It has been given to children 


in their tendereſt age, to deſtroy worms, 
without their receiving the leaſt harm. M. 
Le Duc, a French Phyſician, who made 
the tour of the Levant, informs us, that 


the ladies of Smyrna have a common euſ- 
tom of ſwallowing ſome drachms of Quick- 
ſilver every morning, to give an agreeable 
plumpueſs to their perſons, a delicacy to 
their ſkin, and a freſhneſs to their com- 
plexions. Dr. Dover gives us inſtances of 


with 
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* 


lieve that the preparations of ſome of our 


profeſſed inoculators for the ſmall-pox are 


Mercurial. It bas been found to be the 


# 


| beſt preſervative againſt the dreadful effects 


of the bite of mad beaſts. Mr. Boyle re- 


marks that thoſe who inhabit where there 


are mines of Quickfilver are hardly ever 
troubled with the plague. The ſame re- 
mark is made by Beguinus, who tells us 


that when the places around have been af- 


flicted, the ſpots where the mines were 
have eſcaped; and during the plague in 
the Gevaudan, the phyſicians ſent thither 


by the king of France W Mercu- 
rials with ſucceſs. 


It W a matter of controverſy among 
different writers, how far Mercury or 
Quickſilver in it's common ſtate may be 
adulterated, or have heterogeneous matters 

mixed therewith. Some pretend that 
_ unleſs | purified in a ſpecial manner, it 
has always ſome arſenical particles 
from whence its deleterious effects; 


that 


with good effect. There is reaſon to be“ 
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that freed from theſe it loſes it's falivating 
as well as every other noxious quality; 
and ſome give various procefles for this 


purpoſe. Certain it is, that it may be 


adulterated with lead or biſmuth to a cer- 
tain degree, and {till retain its fluidity, fo 
as to paſs through leather, and even carry 
up theſe with it in diſtillation ; but this 
may be diſcovered by a livid appearance, 
and a ſmall variation of it's globular form. 
If it be well triturated with vinegar and 
ſalt, and afterwards well waſhed with wa- 
ter and ſublimed from iron filings, the 
reſult will be a bright fluid Mercury, 
which if expoſed to the fire in an iron la- 


dle will totally evaporate, without leaving 


any ſpot, ſufficiently pure for external or 

internal uſe; for whatever may be pretend- 

ed no matter can after this be ſeparated 

from it, by any proceſs now known. 
„ | 


. 
* 


Mercury in it's crude or fluid ſtate has 


very little ſenſible effect applied externally 


or taken inwardly, unleſs by accident, or 


+" TE nt particular conſtitutions; for it's 


BB" egation 


% 


_ pulſe, attenuates the inſpiſſated humours, 
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aggregation or the tendency of it's ime- 


grant parts to each other is ſo ſtrong, that 


the ſtomach or ſalival gaſtric, or other 
juices of the body have very little action 
on it: ſo that it is generally voided in 
the ſame quantity and condition as when 
ſwallowed : but when it's parts are divided 
and kept aſunder by any ſubſtance, it's fur- 


face being increaſed as it's parts are mul- 


tiplied, it is then enabled to act, and be 
acted on by the ſtomach and different or- 
gans, and produces very Canis n 
very e effects. 


The immediate effects of be are 
ſtimulant and deobſtruent. It raiſes the 


and increaſes the ſecretions and excretions 
of every kind. According to the ſtate in 


which it is introduced into the body, and 
the circumſtances under which it is exhi- 
bited, it proves emetic or purgative, ſti- 
mulates the diſcharge through the kid- 
neys or by the ſalivary glands, or may be 
ad into the remoteſt parts of the 
9 habit, 
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hakit, and promote either the more groſs 
or inſenſible perſpiration. That it pro- 
duces theſe effects we know from ex- 
perience, but ſuch is the wonderful 
compoſition of the animal machine in 
which the effects are produced, and the 
minuteneſs of - the particles producing 
them; that it is not ſo eaſy to aſcertain 
the phyſical manner in which they are 
brought about; there being no remedy 


about which more has been wrote, on 


which authors have more differed, or the. 
mode of operation of which remains more 
unſettled at this day : and it is much eaſier 
to refute - any opinion hitherto ſuggeſted 
than eſtabliſh one which Sal be perfectly 
* | 


The 1 given by many of it's 
mode of operating in venereal caſes is, 


that the venereal poiſon being of an acid 


nature and coagulating, the fluids is coun- 
teracted by Mercury, which is of the al- 
calious kind, and having an affinity with 


=o acid joins itſelf ee in the body, 


Fade | and 
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and deſtroys it's action by neuteralizing it. 
But this ſeems to want little refutation, 
for beſides that it ſuppoſes what ought 
to be proved; the acid nature of the vi- 
rus, and the alcaline of the Mercury: 
how can we hereby account for the ef- 
fects of Mercury, when united with mi- 
neral acids in exceſs, which muſt be ex- 
ceedingly ſtronger than any acid in the 
body; yet the efficacy of ſuch prepa- 
rations in removing the diſorder 1s vaſtly 
ſuperior to that of Mercury in it's uncom- 
pounded ſtate. Neither is the hypotheſis 
of Dr. Cheyne, adopted by ſo many emi- 
nent men, more maintainable, viz. That 
Mercury being of ſuch ſpecific gravity, 
and extremely diviſible, it's parts always 
retaining their globular form are carried 
into the circulation, whereby the momen- 
tum or force of the circulating blood and 
fluids is increaſed by their carrying ſuch 
weighty particles, and they are thereby 
enabled to attenuate the inſpiſſated lymph 
and humours, overcome reſiſtances, and 
break through obſtructions. A little re- 
D flection 
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flection will ſhews us, that this opinion 
ſpecious as it may at firſt appear, is no leſs 
erroneous than the other, and perhaps 
more dangerous, as tending to confirm 
e neceſſity of frictions, in order to in- 
troduce a large quantity of Mercury into 
the habit to produce an adequate effect. 
For we muſt either conſider the Mercu- 
ry, when introduced into the habit, as 
exiſting in globules heavier than the flu- 
ids, in which it is ſuppoſed to circulate, 
in which caſe it can hardly be con- 


ceived how it can enter the lacteals and 


be carried uniformly through the veſſels, 
as it muſt then often be obliged to mount 
againſt it's natural gravity, which would 
rather cauſe it to be precipitated at diffe- 
rent inſtants, more eſpecially if the ſtimu- 
lus of the veſſels and velocity of the fluid 
were not at the ſame time ſo far increaſed 
as to overcome the dead weight thrown 
into them: or we muſt conſider the divi- 
ſion of the Mercury as carried fo far, that 
the particles thereof may be able to float 
in the fluids according to that well-known 

85 27 8 
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rule, That the ſolidity or gravity of bodies 
decreaſes in a iriplicate proportion of their 
diameters, but the ſuper ficies only in a duplicate, 
ſo that if the diviſion be carried far enough, 
Mercury may be rendered lighter than 
air and float therein. And it is from it in 
this ſtate, we experience the moſt power- 
ful effects, which could never be, did it's 
action depends on it's gravity, for were 
this the caſe the greater the diviſion the 
more inert it ſhould become. Gold is of 
much greater ſpecific. gravity than Mer- 
cury, being thereto as 19,936 to 14,019, 
and may be fo far divided as to be ſuſpend- 
ed in the lighteſt known liquor, ther ; 
yet whoever found the ſame effects there- 
from as from Mercury? Beſides, did the 
ſalutary effects of Mercury in the venereal 
and other diſorders depend on this mecha- 
nical operation, it would follow, that it 
could not cure them, but in as much as it 
preſerves the globular form, by virtue of 
which it is ſuppoſed to operate: yet experi- 

_ ence convinces us that we obtain theſe ſalu · . 
_ _—_ much ſooner, and from. infinitely 
| e * 
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ſmaller quantities of ſome preparations of 
Mercury, in which this configuration is 


deſtroyed, and the ſpecific gravity dimi- 


niſned. Neither can we conceive how the 


very ſmall quantity of Mercury prepared 


without addition, v/z. 'a few grains of the 
black powder obtained by long triturating 
or agitating Mercury, or of Mercurius 
Calcinatus can produce in their mechanical 
ſenſe, ſuch effects on the maſs of circu- 
hating fluids of ſo many pounds weight. 
That Mercury does increaſe the velocity 
of the fluids is beyond a doubt, but then 
it does it in a different way, by ſtimulat- 


ing the fibres and veſſels, whereby their 
contractile and propulſive force is increaſ- 


ed. Nor is this mechanical explanation 
helped by what paſſes when Mercury is 
united, or combined with acids, or in a ſa- 
line ſtate. For how can we fuppoſe that 


the Mercury acts by it's gravity in im- 
pinging the ſpiculæ or lamellz of the ſalts, 


when the quantity of the compound is fo 
trifling, and it's parts ſo divided as to float 
in water; to do which it muſt he rendered 

t | 2 04 lighter 
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lighter than the fluid ? Beſides, 4 ſalts 

are either united with the Mercurial par- 
ticles till they come into the habit, where 
the union is diſſolved and the Mercury let 
looſe, when it will only act like Mercury 
uncombined, or they are carried and con- 
tinue in the ſtate of combination in the 
habit, when the extreme diviſibility of it 
muſt be deſtroyed, as well as it's power of 
circulating by the ſpiculæ of the ſalts, 
and yet we find that theſe preparations 
much ſooner ſhew their effects on the ſur- 
face than Mercury given in globules. Nei- 
ther can we hereby account in any wiſe 
for the evidently ſuperior activity of the 
preparations of Mercury with exceſs of 
acid, taken in ſo ſmall a quantity as Corro- 
| ſive Sublimate, or that ſtill more violent pre: 
paration of Mercury mentioned by Boerr- 
| haave, Gc. under the name of the Fiery 
Oil of Mercury, vis. Mercury diſſolved 
in the vitriolic acid, and the calx remain- 
ing on evaporating, the acid re- diſſolved 
repeatedly in freſh acid till it is as 
fully charged therewith as it can be, 
97” an 
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and changed into an oil, the ſmalleſt quan- 
tity of which, he tells us, will deſtroy the 
ſtouteſt man, by tearing his ſtomach to pieces. 
Did the operation here depend on the Mer- 
curial particles by their weight impinging 
the ſpiculæ of the ſalt, by the addition of 
freſh Mercury, their action ought to be in- 
creaſed : whereas by this means theſe pre- 
parations are dulcified and rendered' mild. 
Hence content with facts, we muſt ac- 
knowledge our inſufficiency to account for 
the operation of Mercury, or ſeek ſome 
more probable method of accounting for 
IT. =; | | 


In the management or treatment of 
Mercury, either by trituration, fire by it- 
ſelf, with other ſubſtances, or in the com- 
bination of it with acids, does it retain 
it's original nature and properties unal- 
tered, in ſubſtance it' 8 component or 
integrant parts, being, perhaps, only 
ſomewhat differently diſpoſed, ſo as to 
have it's virtues more eaſily drawn out or 
put in action, by the natural powers 
when taken into the body! Or does it 
receiye 
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receive 1 5 the ſubſtance with which 
united ſome additional qualities, Which „ 
it did not poſſeſs before, ſo as to have it's 
effects referable to the tertium quid, the 
new compound reſulting from it's combi- 
nation with the ſubſtances to which united? - 
Or may it not, beſides it's primary action 
as a compound have different operations on 
account of the ſubſtances which belp to 
compoſe it, which though they may be 
only conſidered as parts in regard to the 
whole, may {till retain their original na- 
ture? Or may not the compound beſides 
| ſuch grofler ſubſtances as are known to 
enter it's compoſition, collect in the pro- 
ceſs ſome ſubtile active matter, too minute 
to be perceived by our ſenſes, by which 

the powers and virtues, of the other ſub- 
ſtances may be augmented, and the whole 
acquire if not new properties, at leaſt a 
greater degree of activity? Is not this lat- 
ter moſt probably the caſe ; and does nat 
the ſuperior activity of Mercury when 
prepared, to what it is in it's crude ſtate, 
depend upon a Cahn of that Gne ſub- 
Up 
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tile æthereal matter, elementary Fire, 
which though it eſcape our fight, we 
well know from electrical and other expe- 
riments is univerſally diffuſed around us, 
actuating all nature, and permeating every 
body the moſt ſolid as well as the moſt 
fluid, which the Mercury by it's different 
modification, or new contexture may be 
enabled to attach and combine with itſelf, 
by which the fine active part of the Mer- 
cury wherein it's virtue reſides may be 
drawn out, and if I may be allowed the 
expreſſion, ſpiritualized ; ſo that the com- 
pound may act as an antidote to the vene- 
real poiſon, by checking and deſtroying it's 
activity, and at the fame time attenuate 
and diſſolve the coagulated humours, and 
give ſuch a ſtimulus to nature as to enable 
her to throw off whatever is offenſive ? 


The only groſs ſenſible ſubſtances enter- 
ing the compoſition of Corroſive Mercury. 
Sublimate for example, are Mercury in it's 
_ moſt divided ſtate, and the highly con- 
_centrated ſpirit or acid of ſea ſalt: yet, 
5 the 


—. 
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the effects a infinitely ſuperior 
to what would be produced, by many 


times the quantity of theſe ingredients 


given apart or together, unleſs united by 
the fiery proceſs. * And did the activity of 
a body depend on the acid, as ſuch, enter-- 
ing it's compoſition, it could never be 
increaſed by depriving it thereof: but 


that this is the caſe, experience convinces 


us. That there is a conſiderable quantity 
of acid in Mercurius Dulcis or Calomel, no 
one can doubt, ſince theſe are nothing more 


than Corroſive Sublimate triturated with 


-3—4ths'of it's weight of crude Mercury 
and repeatedly. ſublimed: yet if on any 
portion of theſe pulverized, a quantity of 
any fixed or volatile alcali be poured ſuf- 
ficient to neuteralize the acid, and the 
neutral ſalt be afterwards waſhed away, 
a few grains of the powder which will be 
precipitated, or remain from this operation, 


will produce ſtronger effects than many 


times the quantity either of Calomel, or 
Mercurius Dulcis. That Mereuty acquires 
OO * of _ from it's 
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Solution in acids I certainly admit: but 
then I cannot help thinking it acquires this 
from that æthereal matter from whence 
the acid itſelf derived it's cauſticity; and 


which many naturaliſts look on as the ef- 


ficient cauſe of taſte as well as of colours: 


and it is only from it's being able to 
lect this in greater quantity when diſſolved 


in acids, or in the courſe of the treatment, 


which is liable to be too ſuddenly let looſe 
in the ſtomach, Sc. that it's corrofive- 
neſs, ſuperior violence, or deleterious 


qualities ariſe; and to the ſolution af 


Mercury in every other acid, but the ni- 
terous, the concurrence of a ſtrong culi- 
nary de is J e noiToy 


-"Thiat 8 is ad of 8cquivuziy 


a conſiderable degree of activity, without 
being treated with acids is clear, from 


the activity of the grey or blackiſh poder 


produced by triturating it by itſelf, or 
expoſing it for ſome time to a heat of 180 
degrees, by which from perfectly inſipid 
it 1 * 6 — 


purer 
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purer the Mercury, the greater will be 
the quantity of this powder: from Mer- 
curius Calcinatus, or Precipitate per ſe, 
which as all chymiſts know. 1s nothing 
more than Mercury expoſed without any 
addition to as ſtrong a fire as it can bear 
without flying off in vapours in flat bot- 
tomed veſſels, with long necks or tubes, 
with a ſmall opening at the top of each to 
let in the air, and there kept till it is re- 
duced to a red powder, which it will be in 
two or three months. I know it is aſſert- 
ed by ſome, that Mercury treated in this 
manner, contracts a quantity of acid from 
the air with which it is in contact by 
means of the aperture at the top of the 
tube: but that this is without foundation 
appears from the ſame effect being pro- 
duced in veſſels hermetically ſcaled, tho 
it will require a much longer time, wiz. 
eighteen months or two years; ſo that 
all the proof to be brought from thence 
is, that the concurrence of the air great- 
ly promotes the operation; which it may 
do ts helping to reduce it | to a proper 
WY N ſtate | 
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Nate of diviſion. ' Hence the proceſs may 


be conſiderably ſhortened by making uſe of 
the black powder obtained by trituration, 
or any Mercurial Precipitate thoroughly 
ſeparated from its acid; becauſe it is then 
in a ſtate 'of ee r þ 


1 
W #1 a ; 


The redfoy given [bj ode fot th 
aQivity of Mercury in Precipitates, and 
treated without acids is, That being then, 


as I have juſt mentioned, minutely di- 


vided, it is apt to be put into a ſaline 


ſtate in the body, by uniting with the a- 
cid humours it may there meet: but theſe 
will operate no leſs powerfully, given 


when the humours are in the moſt alca- 
line ſtate, or joined with abſorbents or 
alcaline ſubſtances. Beſides, | how 1s the 
greater weight and larger bulk of Mercu- 


rius Calcmatus accounted for, ſince it ac- 


quires both in the 'proceſs? Thefe muſt 
be from the addition of ſome ſubſtantial _ 
matter; and to judge from the effects, 
what is this more likely to be than that 
fine ethereal ſubſtance, which is the great 
820 8 ſpring 
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ſpring of motion and life. the only active 


| body 1 in nature and the cauſe of activity 
in others! 5 


N th niutter, elementary Fire, may be 
conſidered in two points of view; as free 
and diſengaged, not conſtituting part of any 
body, in which caſe it is infinitely active, 
eſſentially fluid, the cauſe of fluidity in 
other bodies ever in motion, and ſo far 
from being poſſeſſed of an attractive pow - 
er or tendency to unite with other parti- 
cles of matter, that it is poſſeſſed of a 
repulſive force: and as combined with 
and forming part of mixts or compound bo- 
dies as a conſtituent part or principle there- 
of: in Which caſe theſe properties are 
checked, and tied down by other princi- 
ples more groſs, which likewiſe enter the 
compoſition as conſtituent parts. Whilſt 
fire thus continues united, it ſeems to have 
loſt all it's diſtinctive qualities: but this is 
not peculiar to fire, it is common to all 
the other elements when forming mixts or 
compounds. Thus air when it forms part 


of 
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46 Diſſerlatin 
of a body has no gaſticiay water wets 


not, Ec. 


It may nat at firſt, perhaps, be eaſy 


to conceive, how pure elementary Fire, 


being of the nature above deſcribed, 
the parts of it ever in motion, with-⸗ 


out any diſpoſition to unite with each 
other, or with the particles of other 
bodies, but with a conſtant niſus or 


endeavour to Ay off, ſhould. neverthe- 


leſs. be united in a ſolid, ſubſtantial 


manner, it quality of conſtituent prin- 
ciple, and cloſely adhere to the in- 
tegrant parts of other bodies, ſo as to 
be. deprived. of the mobility, fluidity, 
and all that activity ſo otherwiſe eſſential 


to it. But we are to conſider, conſtant 


experience proves to us, that there is 
in other parts of matter a general ten- 
dency to unite and adhere, not only to 
that which exiſts in more ſenſible maſſes, 


operating at a diſtance, known by the 


name of gravity, or centripetal force; 


| bye: that there prevails, inter minima 


% 


nature, 
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nature, an attractive force or power, 
whereby the minute particles of which 
bodies are compoſed, adhere together in 
a degree much ſuperior. to that of gra- 
vity z; which power is only ex- 
erted, or takes place at, or exceedingly 
near, the point of contact, ſo as to 

little or none at any ſenſible diſtance: This 
is called the attraction of coheſion, and 
is the baſis of moſt chemical operations 
which are chiefly employed in the ſo- 
Jution and compoſition of bodies, and it 
1s i or leſs, according to the ſhape 
f particles, as they thereby 
—— of: being brought to a, cloſer or 
leſs intimate union, and touch each o- 
ther in 4 greater number of points. I 
ſhall not attempt to aſſign the cauſe of 
this, it is ſufficient for my purpoſe, 
that ſuch powers exiſt and produce ef- 
fects in the order of nature. Now, as 
the more minutely a body is divided, 
the more ſurface it will always exhibit, 
and of courſe, the more this attractive 
ones be increaſed : may not the aQ- 
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vity 
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vity of this very ſubtile ſubſtance, ele- 
mentary Fire, be itſelf the chief inſtru- 
ment of ſuch union, by dividing the 
parts of bodies far beyond what any other 
agent can do? And as Mercury is the 
moſt diviſible of bodies, may it not be 
peculiarly ſuited, in conſequence of it's 
parts being ſo exceedingly divided, and it's 
attractive force increaſed in proportion, 
to overcome the activity of this matter, 
and retain and fix ſome of it's particles, 
when they come fully in contact with it's 
own moſt minutely divided particles ere 
Where, in conſequence of ſuch junc- 
tion, they will remain tied down till, 
by the afflux of this ſame matter in larger 
quantity, or violently agitated, or any 
other means, whereby this attractive force 
is overcome or leſſened, they may be 
again disjoined when they will, fly off 
by their repulſive force. Whether it be 
by this means, or any other, we certainly 
ſee the moſt wonderful combinations take 
place. How great a part air forms of 
-mixts, how much of it is conſtantly ab- 
u | ſorbed | 
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ſorbed and regenerated, and what diſorders 
ſpring from it's being too abundantly let 
looſe in the body, is well known. May 
not a like combination take place with re- 
gard to fire? That it does in combuſtible 
bodies is now generally admitted. But tho 
both air and fire have been long conſidered 
as two of the Peripatetic Elements, it 
is but lately that any attempts have been 
made to ſhew, that they enter bodies as 
conſtituent parts or principles; and ſtill, 
the manner in which they are com- 
bined, particularly the latter, is but very 
imperfectly underſtood, 


The degree of activity Mercury acquires 
by trituration, &c. without the concur- 
rence of the heat of the furnace, may 
proceed from the ſame ſource as when ex- 
poſed by any proceſs to culinary fire; 
ſince daily experience convinces us, that 
fire is collected both by external friction, 
and ſtriking bodies againſt each. other. 
The heat excited by theſe means is even 
mparbie to that of burning: mirrours Y 
* for, 
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Gor the ſtroke of a flint and ſteel is 
 pltjduced a vitrification, - the effect of the 
ongeſt heat known. It is likewiſe col- 
ected by the inteſtine attrition and col 
liſion of the inſenfible particles of bodies, 
and takes place in fluid bodies, the inte- 
grant parts of -which are exceeding hard, 
as well as in thoſe more rigid c bsh 
the aggregation of which is ſtronger; 
is manifeſt in fermentations, eee 
ces, and diſſolutions. Here, as well as 
in the former caſe, the heat is propor- 
tioned to the rapidity with which the 
bodies, or their parts, re- act on each 
other; and is ſo great in many mixtures 
as to produce a burning heat, and ſome- 
times a flame: ſo that, by the prodi- 
gious increaſe of the parts of Mercury, 
minutely divided by long- continued tritu- 
ration, and the quantity of contact pro- 
cured in conſequence thereof, who can 
determine how much of this elementary 
Fire may be combined therewith, or by 
internal attrition in it's ſolution in acids, 
as well without the aſſiſtance of external | 
1 . heat 
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heat in the nitrous, as with the concur- 
rence. thereof in the vitriolic, Rare or 
any vegetable acid ?_ 7 | 


| ; 8 then hs above 2 Ba 

1 to take place with regard to the Mercury, 

which, to me, appears as plauſible as 

moſt hypotheſes hitherto ſuggeſted, we 

ſhall meet with no great difficulty in ac- 

counting for the various effects of the dif- 

. ferent preparations of Mercury, as well, 

' perhaps, as of ſome of the moſt active 
| mineral poiſons. For we muſt conſider 

the unalterable nature of fire, that it's 

repulſive power is never deſtroyed, its 

only tied down and ſuſpended by a ſu- 

perior force during it's union or combina- 

tion with other elements, as a conſtituent 

principle or part of bodies: that as it ex- 

iſts in a larger or ſmaller proportion, or 

as the bond or union ariſing from it's be- 

ing combined with a ſmaller or greater 

quantity of the other elements, is more or 

leſs ſtrong, ſo it will be more or leſs li- 

* to be diſſolved by any power acting 


— 
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thereon; and, whenever this union 


is by any means deſtroyed, or rendered 


weaker than the niſus, or endeavour of 
the particles of fire to get looſe, this 
latter will | exert itſelf, and the ſub- 
tile matter will fly off with violence ; 


For, contrary to the nature of all other 


parts of matter, which the cloſer they 


are brought in contact, the more ftrong- 
1y they cohere ; the nearer the par- 
ticles of fire are brought together, the 
more ſtrongly they repel each other. 
Thus in Correfive Sublimate, and all 
other combinations of Mercury, with ex- 
ceſs of acid, as they are commonly called, 
viz. where the Mercury is fully charged 
with this active ſubſtance, - the quantity of 
Mercury being leſs in proportion, the 
union is of courſe leſs ſtrong, conſequently 
more liable to be deſtroyed or diflolved in 


the ſtomach, when this very active mat- 


ter will be let looſe in too large a quan- 


tity, or too ſuddenly; whence in flamma- 
tions, gangrenes, ſpaſms, and all that 


hkorrid train of nervous and dreadful ſymp- 


toms, 
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toms, we find in thoſe who have had the 
misfortune to have taken it in any quan- 
_ tity : but when this union is ſtrengthened 
by a larger quantity of Mercury, and ce- 


mented by repeated ſublimations, as in Mer- 


curius Dulcis, Sc. the ſum of the attractive 
powers of the Mercury, becomes greater 
than the repellent in the particles of fire, 
even aſſiſted. by the ſtomach. and juices, 


and the compound becomes inſoluble z or 
this matter is let looſe only in ſmall quan- 


tities, and by flow degrees, fo gent- 
ly ſtimulates, or acts chiefly by it's 
weight, and goes off by ſtool: though 


we find, that the greater ſolutive power 
of the ſtomach 1 in ſome particular conſtitu- 
tions, or the accidental ſtate of the juices, 
may ſo far diſſolve theſe, as to occaſion 


great variety in their operation, and ſome- 
times be the means of their producing 
ſtronger effects than could have been 
wiſhed, even in very moderate doſes, as 


many perſons muſt have found in their 
\prafiice. wy 
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But though this ſhould be allowed to 
account for the various effects and degrees 
of ſtimulus, in the different preparations 


of Mercury, ſtill we are left in the dark 
as to it's antivenereal virtue. 


The ſeveral evacuations procured at 
different periods by any other than Mer- 
curial remedies, under whatever circum- 
ſtances, having never been found to cure 
this diſorder when in a confirmed ſtate; 
and as we are convinced by experience, 
that the ſalutary effects, even of Mer- 
cury, do not depend on the quantity of 


ſenſible evacuation produced thereby, ſince 


it generally loſes it's effect when this is 
brought on too ſuddenly, and many who 


| have been by this means diſappointed of a 
cure, have afterwards obtained it by the 


ſame remedy, when given fo as to oc- 


caſion little or no ſenſible - evacuation ; 


we may reaſonably conclude that the 
operation of Mercury in this diſorder is 
primarily corrective. This effect it may 


produce by it's action on the maſs of 


hu mours 
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humours in general ; but were this the 
_ caſe, one ſhould imagine it ſhould firſt 
produce an alteration in the blood; 
yet, Dr. Cullen tells us in his lectures, 
that blood drawn in the height of a ' 
ſalivation in no wiſe differed from that 
drawn in a ſound ſtate. For my part 
I can't help thinking, obſervation ra- 
ther warrants us in concluding the action 
of Mercury to be immediately on the 
venereal virus. That it's virtue. confiſts 
in ſome property or quality, different from 
what has been hitherto diſcovered, dif- 
ficult perhaps to aſcertain, ſince it 
may be too ſubtile and volatile to be ob- 
tained apart, which may be more or leſs 
' drawn out, or diſpoſed to be put in ac» 
tion by the different proceſſes the Mere . 
cury has undergone : that this, being of 
equal ſubti with the venereal virus, 
is able to penetrate. into the remoteſt 
receſſes of the body, in which it may be 
aſſiſted by the very active matter joined. 
therewith, act immediately on the venes 
real. miaſmata, and ſo decompoſe, alter 
or 
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or change them, that their activity may be 
deſtroyed : when the ſuperfluous matter, 
that may have been collected, as well as the 
Mercury, will be carried off in the com- 


mon courſe of excretion, either by the force 


of nature, or the aſſiſtance of common re- 
medies; but Mercurials have generally this 
ſingular advantage, that whilſt they attack 
the virus in it's principle, they at the ſame. 
time remove the ſymptoms. What I have 
above ſaid of the activity of Mercury being 
drawn out, or increaſed by different proceſ- 
ſes, is not peculiar thereto; we experience 
the like in other metals, and have the ſtrong- 
eft proof of it in that ſemi-metal anti- 
mony, which when crude, may be taken 
in conſiderable quantities, but when treat- 
ed with acids or by fire, becomes in 


the ſmalleſt quantity the moſt active and 


violent of ſubſtances; as we find from | 


the butter and glaſs. thereof. 


This opinion that the operation of Mer- 
eury is immediately on the venereal poi- 
| ſon, 
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ſon, is confirmed by what paſſes in every one's 
experience. Mercury topically, applied to ve- 
nereal affections will generally cure them. 
1 aſk how they are cured in this caſe ? 
To fay the poiſon is repelled into the ha- 
bit, 18 ſaying nothing without proof; nay 
the proof here is againſt it, ſince we find 
that lymptoms which have long reſiſted 
Mercury given inwardly, readily yield to 
it when applied outwardly, That freſh 
ſymptoms may appear, and ſometimes in 
the ſame place is not unnatural; for where 
the poiſon is not univerſally deſtroyed, it 
will always be making i it's appearance or 
producing it's effects; and it is not diffi- 
eult to conceive, that the diſorder is as likely 
to break out again in parts weakened, and 
- diſpoſed to receive the infection from à for- 
mer injury, as in a freſh place. So when 
the venereal poiſon has been collected in any 
ny; in any particular ſpot, the ad- 
_ Jacent parts are generally more or leſs af- 
' fected; and if any part ſhall have eſcaped 
che effect of the remedy, it will continue 
E 577 
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to infect and fad: : it being the chief 
property of this poiſon to change the hu- 


mours into it's Own nature. Add to 


which, that the preparations of Mercury 
generally uſed in topical applications, are 
very ill calculated for the purpoſe, being 
either Mercury in ointment, cerate, 
rubbed down with terebinthinates, honey, 
the yolk. of an egg, &c. or Calomel, 
or ſome of the more corroſive prepara- 
tions. As to the former of theſe, the 


greateſt part of the particles of the 


Mercury are only temporarily divided by 


the medium, and it's union with the vene- 
real poiſon, and the humours with which 
that is blended, is hindered by the unctu- 
oſity of the lard or cerate; or the pre- 


paration is inſoluble as in Calomel : and 


though the ſolutions with exceſs of acid 


are not ſo liable to theſe objections, they 
are too dangerous from their cauſticity; 


and, by the inflammation they induce, 


prevent the effects we might otherwiſe 


Poſſibly receive from them: but that a 
ober preparation of Mercury topically 


applied 


fs 
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applied will cure the diſorder radically, 
when the infection is recent, the diſor- 
der. local, and within the reach of an 


immediate application, I am convinced 
by repeated experience; having often by _ 


this means cured Gonorrhoeas in a few 
days. And though Mercury is thought 
to excite and increaſe the inflammation, 
and for that reaſon is ſeldom uſed till the 
inflammatory ſymptoms are abated ; yet I 
have uſed it in this manner when the 
inflammation has been very great, and 
hourly increaſing, and found this alone 
would remove it, when all the common 
applications had failed. For the inflam- 
mation in theſe caſes is only a ſecondary 


_ * {ymptom, the conſequence of the inſpiſſa- 


tion of the humours, or the congeſtion 
_ cauſed by the virus, by which the diame- 
ters of the veſſels being diminiſhed, the 
arterial fluids meet with a difficulty in 
their paſſage, from whence muſt neceſſarily 
ariſe a degree of attrition, which wall be 
always more or leſs, as the reſt of the 
blood preſſes with more or leſs violence. 


2 Now : 
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Now 1 grant that nothing can be more 


likely to increaſe the inflammation than 
Mercury given internally, becauſe in this 


Way it's prior action is on the blood, 


whoſe velocity it increaſes, conſequently 
it's momentum and preflure, and it can 
never operate on the cauſe of the diforder, 


till it comes to be applied thereto in the 


courſe of the circulation: but when it is 
applied directly to the parts affe cted, tlie 
caſe is different, it's immediate action is 
on the venereal virus, it checks the activity 

of the coagulating cauſe, attenuates and 


diſſolves the congeſted humours, and at 


the ſame time gives a proper ſpring to the 
fibres and veſſels : : and the only caution re- 


qꝗuiſite 1 18 to guard againſt too ſtrong a 


ſtimulus, which I found I could eto 


as, though I made uſe of a preparation ex- 
ceedingly ſubtile and penetrating, and in 
a watry menſtruum, yet I took care to 
avoid all the faline preparations and corro- 


five ſolutions, from the acridneſs and cau- 


ſticity of which T ſhould have expected the 


moſt dreadful e And though 


whenever 


x 
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whenever che application was ſuffici- 


ently early, the diſorder was almoſt inſtan- 


| tacouſly checked, ſo that the common 
ſymptoms hardly ever ſupervened; and 


even when it had made ſome progreſs, and 
the ſymptoms became urgent, they were 
removed in a much ſhorter time than in 
the ordinary way, yet I never found any 


ill effects follow therefrom ; the ceſſa- 


tion of the ſymptoms being only the con- 
ſequence of the deſtruction of the morbific 


cauſe. But before any one can think of uſi ing 


ſuch a method, he ought, to be thorough- 


1y acquainted with the nature and ſeat of 
the diſorder, and by no means to make 


uſe of any thing repellent or aſtringent, 


otherwiſe he will be liable to do infi- 

nite miſchief; fo that the greateſt care 
and attention are required in treating caſes 
in this manner; and that advice of the 
great Boerrhaave, relative to the uſe of Cor- 
roſive Sublimate,  Abſline fi met bodum neſcis, 
is no where more applicable than here. 
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As great advantages may be derived 
5 ans topical remedies in this diſorder, 
Fn 2400 uſed with judgment, and infinite 
evils follow, when they are applied with- 
out ſkill, I ſhall conſider this matter a lit- 
* more „ | 


The WN poiſon kad this in common 
with the morbific matter of moſt conta- 
gious diſorders, that whenever it enters the 
body, it has a power of affimilation, or 
changing the humours of the body with 
which it unites into it's own nature; but 
it is leſs volatile and ſubtile than that of 
many of them, ſo as not to be communi- 
cable, but by contact with the inffected 
parts; and requires that thoſe which re- 
ceive it ſhould be eaſily permeable, and 
generally heated or diſpoſed by agitation 
0 imbibe it. Hence many have con- 

cluded, that to become ſenſible it mult be 
involved and fixed by ſome viſcid mucous 
humour, and that 1 it's effects are never felt 
till, by it's union with ſuch, it is fixed 
Ibcally in the parts firſt expoſed, or comes 
to be depoſited and united therewith in 

ſome 


on „Aeg. 


circulation. 


% 


The learned Aſtruc ſeems to think 


that the maſs of humours can never be 


affected, unleſs the poiſon ſhall have pre- 


viouſly worked it's effects in the parts im« 
mediately expoſed ; and that it is from 
this that the -poiſon is abſorbed into the 
habit: but this ſeems, in ſome few caſes, 
contrary to experience, fince we ſome- 
times meet with inſtances of the poiſon 
being abſorbed by the Iymphatics, and 
fixed in the inguinal glands, cauſing tu- 
mors or buboes, without any previous i- 


fection of the genitals, as well as uleer- 


ations in the throat, &c. and puſtules and 


ſpots on the ſkin in the firſt inſtande; but 


theſe are rare, and the obſervation is gene- 
rally true, that the infection firſt ſhews i- 
ſelf in thoſe parts which have been er- 
. poſed to immediate contact. Certain it 


1s, that as the venereal virus ſometimes 


lies dormant a confiderable time in the 
habit, without ſhewing itſelf locally, © 


| „„ 
ſome particular ſpot in the oourſe of 15 
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it is often detained a long while in FERN 


particular place, without infecting the reſt 
a& 17 maſs. 


* * . 
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a their fungous texture, and the na- 


ture of the humours with which they a- 
bound, are extremely fitted, for imbibing 
and retaining the venereal miaſmata; - 


it is here they generally work their firſt 


effect, and unleſs they are happily ex- 


pelled by the power of nature in a ſhort 


time, they will always bid defiance to 
every method of cure but Mercury. The 


moſt common ſymptom is the gonor- 
-rhoea, or a diſcharge of a corrupted, diſco- 


loured matter, from the parts of generation. 


Writers generally divide this into four or 
five kinds, but they differ only, in the 
more or leſs, as the diſorder is deeper ſeat- 


ed, or more parts affected. There is a 
diſtinction, where the: venereal poiſon has 


infinuated itſelf, and is fixed in the cor- 
Pora cavernoſa, or fungous body of the 


Or 


U 
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or may be preſſed out externally from be- 
hind the glands, and where it flows 
from the cellular ſubſtance of the W 
and the diſcharge is from within. At the 
beginning, the diſorder is very rarely deep- 
ly ſeated, or is there hardly any ulcer- 
tion. The extraordinary quantity of the 
mucus diſcharged is occaſioned by the irri- 
tation, and the difference of colour, &c. is 
from the change made therein by the vene- 
real virus, we find ſomething fimilar in the 
diſcharge from the noſe in a cold. Whilſt 
the porſon is ſheathed hereby, and the mat- 
ter carried off in due- quantity, there is 
leſs danger of the maſs being infected; and 
it is here it may be deſtroyed by a proper 
application without any danger. It ſel- 
dom, at firſt, at leaſt in common caſes, 
reaching beyond the glands that are ſeat- 
ed near the orifice of the urethra; but 
if the infection ſhall by neglect have 
been ſuffered to make its way higher up, 
and have fixed itſelf deeply in Cowper's 
glands, or reached the proſtate, &c. it 


| may then be doubtful, particularly, if 


accompanied with ulceration, .and a de- 
3 | : H = gree | : 
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gree of fiſtulous induration, which is too 
often the caſe: and a mere topical appli- 
cation is not to be truſted to here, though, 


; properly -managed, it will conſiderably 
haſten and promote the cure. The above 


with due variation is applicable to the 
female ſex, whoſe conformation -ren- 
ders them rather fitter ſubje&s for topical 


treatment than men. The common me- 
thod of cure in the gonorrhoea, is by 


what is called the antiphlogiſtic courſe, viz. 
to pay at firſt almoſt the whole attention to 
the inflammatory ſymptoms.” The patient 
is to be kept extremely low by the lighteſt 
and moſt cooling diet, all violent exerciſe 
to be carefully avoided, blood drawn ac- 


- cording to exigency, the body kept open 


by gentle purges every other day, lubri- 
cating drinks and diuretics given in proper 
quantities to ſheath the parts from too 
great iritation, and enable nature to expel 
the poiſon ; and when from the colour and 


conſiſtence of the matter there is reaſon to 
think this effected, the cure is cloſed by 
| bracing and ſtrengthening the parts. In 


good 
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good habits where the patients 1 govern- ; 


able, untainted by former injuries, and 


poſſeſſed of a ſhare of native vigour, this 


will generally be effectual, and is an happy 
method of cure: but in weak enervated 


conſtitutions, and in thoſe too apt to de- 


ſpiſe and laugh at ſo ſtrict a regimen 


wherem the leaſt exceſs is often fatal; 


4. 


what will be the conſequence? In ſanguine 


habits on any exceſs, debauch, or violent 


exerciſe, the inflammation will be inggęaſ- 


ed, perhaps the running ſtopt, the infection 
farther taken up into the habit ſo as to 


occaſion ſwelled teſticles, buboes, or a con- 


firmed lues, and in billious, melancholy 


irritable habits the inflammation may be 
abated by theſe means, and the running 


brought to a certain colour and conſiſtence 


beyond which it often can never be im- 
proved by this courſe, and purging which 


was of uſe in the beginning ſhall now only 


aggravate, when it is to be attacked by 


frictions with Mercurial ointment, by 


which the virus ſhall perhaps be ſo 


changed as, no longer to be infectious: 


1 but 
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but whether ulcerations may alive been 
formed the callous edges of which pre- 


vent - their healing, or from whatever 
cauſe, the running will go on ebbing and 


flowing of a certain fixed yellow, when it 
paſſes for a gleet, and is to be attacked by 
balſamics, agglutinants, and aſtringents, 
by which the running is diminiſhed for a 
time, an imperfect cicatrix brought on, 
and the affair. patched up; liable however 
to break out on the leaſt debauch or inter- 
courſe even with a ſound ſubject, ſo as to 
leave a doubt, even with the experienced, 
whether it is not a freſh infection. But 
the difference I have obſerved in ſome of 


ttheſe caſes which have come under my 


care, is that there is generally leſs inflam- 
mation, the diſcharge almoſt immediately 


enſues the congreſs, is attended with leſs 


pain, rather more dull and itching chiefly 
on ſome particular ſpot, and the colour and 
conſiſtence of the matter not liable to 
change, and is ſuch as is diſcharged towards 


the middle or cloſe of the common treat- 
ment. Theſe evils | might have been pre- 


vented 


| on Mercury: „ 
vented by an early application of 5 ſpe- - 
cific :* but as in theſe caſes it will be im- 
poſſible to determine how far the infection 
may have reached, or how much of it may 
have been abſorbed, the practitioner who 
ſhould here think of relying on a topical 
application alone, would only run the riſk 
of dedeiving his patient, and hazard his 
own reputation. All therefore he has 
now to do, is, whilſt he pays an atten- 
tion to the general habit of body, to en- 
deavour by means of the circulation to 
apply the remedy to the poiſon in what- 
ever part of the body it may exiſt, and 
this he will be able eaſily to do, if ac- 


quainted with ſuch a method of prepar- 


ing Mercury as to make it miſcible with 
the fluids and enter the habit ſo as not 
to excite any ſenſible evacuation; if unac- 
quainted with this, he will find it his 
beſt ' Way to uſe che milder ſhop prepa- 
rations, in very ſmall repeated doſes, mixed 
with ſuch ſubſtances as may determine 
their action to tas Kin, a he fame time 

Barren | 
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ſeconding this treatment with Proper to- 
N e bene 31 F1.1 „„ * i 


'Þ rom 3 1 hone oof may be per- 


ceived how much weight is to be given 


to that  objeQion againſt topical applica- 


tions, that poxes are often brought on 


thereby. This may be the caſe where 
the remedy is unequal to the diſorder, or 
however well ſuited the former may be, 
the latter lies in part out of the reach of 
it. Thus where the diſeaſe has been of ſome 
ſtanding, and the matter by it's virulence 
has opened itſelf a paſſage, whereby 
nature may in part | diſcharge itſelf from 
ſo. noxious an inmate; if this is ſhut 
up, all that would have been carried off 


is now taken up into the habit; here the 
ill conſequences do not ariſe from the ap» 


plication, whjeh as far ag it is uſed is at- 
tended with the expected effect, but from 
the injudicious. and partial uſe of it. Thus 
if any one in a body full of ll humours 


12 to heal an ulcer not venereal, which 


| diſcharged copiouſly, before he had mended 
the cacheQic habit: what would be the 
| . conſequence ? 
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conſequence? Unleſs nature had ſufficient 
ſtrength to, drive the humours, which be- 
fore paſſed off by that drain to the ex- 
tremities and force a freſh outlet, they might 
fix on ſome of the viſcera neceſſary to life, 

and prove fatal. Tagreetherecannotbeamore 
dangerous error than to ſuppoſe that when 
the venereal poiſon has made it's appearance 
in any particular ſpot at a period remote 
from the infection being received, that 
if by a topical application the virus may 
be deſtroyed in that part, a radical 
cure is effected. am inclined to think it 
is often to this cauſe we may refer ſome 
of thoſe anomalous diſo rders which are apt 
to make their appearance after forty, and 
which fo often puzzle the phyſician, who is 
little apt to ſuſpect any thing venereal in 
men who have lived regularly towards the 
latter part of their lives: but in fact theſe 
may be thoots from the old root never thos 
roughly extirpated, though ſomeof the bran- 
ches may have been lopt, and which put forth 
in a different form, at a period when na- 
ture is leſs able to ſtruggle with the diſeaſe. 
For 
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For it is not neceſſary that the common 


ſymptoms of external ſwellings, ulcers, Sc. 


ſhould always accompany or diſtinguiſh 


this diſorder, which Proteus like, puts on 
a thouſand different forms. Yet the cons 
clufion ſome writers are too apt to draw, 
that becauſe local affections are ſometimes 
ſymptomatic of a general infection, there- 
fore a general infection muſt precede every 
local appearance, is fo far from being a ne- 
ceflary conſequence, that it is not even a 
probable one; as is manifeſt from women 
locally infected during their pregnancy 

bringing ſound children into the world: 
which could never be accounted for, were 

the local appearance in every caſe the 
conſequence of the infection of the maſs. 


As a local treatment can only take place 
in ſome particular caſes, and in all others 
it will be neceflary to introduce a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of Mercury into the ſyſtem 


to deſtroy the virus and remove it's effects: 
| e ene ed to take a view of the 


| various 
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various alata which at different times 
have bes in uſe for _ papal. 8 751 


| | 


Maiwagh may be adminiſtered. &, as \ 


enter the ſyſtem externally as well. as wk. - 
ternally. The moſt general method of em- 


ploying this, externally is that which pre- 
vailed at firſt, and ſtill finds it's partiſans 
and defenders, vix. friction with Mercurial 
ointment, or with Mercury united by tri- 


ture with. hog's lard or ſuet. The preſent 


proportions are either equal parts of Mer- 


cury and Axungia, which form the Un- 


guentum Ceruleum Fortius of the Lon - 
don Diſpenſatory, or two parts of the lat- 


ter to one of the former, which make the 
mitius or milder. The beſt method of ex- 
tinguiſhing the Mercury is to uſe no other 


ſubſtance but greaſe; but as this re- 


quires a conſiderable degree of labour and 


time, and can hardly be made but in cold 
weather; it is generally killed with tur- 
pentine, balſam of ſulphur, or ſome other 
matter. But it might be made with eaſe 


ws any ſuch help, 3th uſing about a . 


1 fifth 


— 
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gin part of the quantity intended to be 


made of old ointment, to which the Mer- | 
cury is to be poured by little and little, as 


it is extinguiſned by rubbing; when the re- 


mainder of the lard may be added, and the 


whole incorporated or intimately blended 


together. By the ointment made in this 
way tlie ſkin is leſs fretted, and inflamma- 
tory pimples leſs apt to be produced. The 
method of uſing this is to rub on a certain 


portion from time to time till a ſufficient 


quantity is imbibed to anſwer the intend- 
ed purpoſe of wennde the e e and 
Serpent k Gre... 


The common effect of 8 being 
to flow to the ſahval glands, and occa- 


_  fion a moſt copious diſcharge therefrom; 


this added to the notion of all diſeaſes 


requiring an evacuation, ' cauſed ſome of 


the” greateſt *men to ' conſider this as the 
critical one in this: diforder. This no- 


tion ſeemed confirmed by the filthineſs 
pf the matter excreted, ſo that moſt prac- 


Jeemed to look on this as indiſ- 
An . ; penſible, 
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penſible, founded their chief hopes there- 
on, and regulated themſelves thereby... in 
the adminiſtration of the remedy. With: 
out a full conviction of the neceſſity of ſa- 
livation, we can ſcarce conceive: how the 
phyſician could adviſe, ox the patient ſub- 
mit thereto,” For as ſoon as it comes on, 
the party has his mouth all on fire, the 
glands appropriated to the ſecretion of the 
ſaliva, ſwell and ulcerate, as do the gums, 
tongue, &c. his teeth are all looſened, fleep 
vaniſhes; or, if he chances to ſlumber, he 
muſt have ſomebody by him to awaken 
him every hour, for fear he ſhould be 
ſuffocated; and as it is impoſſible always 
to reſtrain the effects of the Mercury ap- 
plied in this manner, all theſe aecidents are 
ſometimes carried to the greateſt height: 
the tongue ſwells ſo as to hang out of 
the mouth, fringed with deep ulcers, the 
eyes are ready to ſtart out of the head, 
that and the face ſwell beyond meaſure, 
every ſymptom threatens the moſt immi- 
nent danger, ſo that all methods are im- 
mediately to be put in practice to divert 
1-7 the 


| 
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the Mercury another way, and if theſe at- 
' tempts ſucceed, ſtill the patient is exhauſt- 
ed, and the work to be begun again. But 
ſuppoſing theſe accidents ſhould be leſs ſe- 
vere, (whoever has ſeen one in a ſahvation 


* 


knows I have not exaggerated them) or 


only happen at the end of the treatment, 


and the patient ſhould be cured, he is mere 


1kin and bone, hardly able to ſupport him- 
ſelf, perhaps is never reſtored to his ori- 
ginal ſtate of health, but remains ſubje& 
to violent pains of the head, obſtinate ner- 


vous affections, his conſtitution quite al- 


tered, or he may think himſelf happy if 
he eſcape with the loſs of his teeth : but 
what is worſt of all, the patient after hav- 
ing gone through this courſe, is far from 
being affured of his cure. The review of 


the ſoldiers or patients after ſalivation, in 
the military or other hoſpitals, is too ſtrik- 
l ing a 1 1 85 wks it. 


To be fally convinced of the abſurdity 


of this courſe, we need only refle& on the 
1 ob) ect in view in the adminiſtration of 


aan 
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into the fluids, and circulate therewith, 
ſo as to be carried into che remoteſt re- 
ceſſes, to operate on the venereal poiſon 
lodged there, of which if the. ſmalleſt 
particle eſcape the action of the remedy, 
by it's power of aſſimilation, it will ſoon 
re- produce all thoſe ſymptoms. from the 
diſappearance af which the cure was pre- 
ſumed: but in ſalivation the Mercury be- 
ing almoſt immediately diſcharged by the 
mouth, is thereby prevented from being 
carried far enough into, and continuing 
long enough in the habit to effect this. 
This reaſoning as 1 have before hinted be- 
ing confirmed by experience, which ſhew- 
ed that however abundant this evacuation 
might be, the diſorder often was not cured, 
that the ſooner and more eaſily it was 
brought on, the greater probability there 
was of a failure, that in more tender con- 
ſtitutions, and thoſe ſo far broke down by 
the violence of the diſorder as to render 
this rough method too dangerous, an equal, 
if not ſuperior advantage was procured 


wirhout 
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without it; mankind began to get the bet- 


ter of this prejudice : but the opinion fill 


prevailing; that Mercury operated by the 
number and weight of it's globules, con- 
ſequently ſo much of it was to be intro- 
duced as might break through, and diſſolve 
the infpiſfated lymph, and at the ſame 
time deſtroy the venereal poiſon blended 
therewith, it was thought to be more in- 
noxious in the form of ointment, and lia- 
ble to be attended with fewer inconveni- 


| "ences to introduce it by friction than by 


the ſtomach, the digeſtive tone of which 
might be hindered by it's weight, if given 
in n ſufficient eee to anſwer their ends. 


This gave riſe to . method by extine- 
tion, ſo called becauſe the falivation was 
.extinguiſhed, or kept down, by frequent 
purgatives, which ſome uſed to give after 
every friction, whereby the humours, and 
the Mercury were diverted to the inteſtinal 
canal; or elſe from the Mercury operating 


"+ as extinguiſhing the diſeaſe without pro- 
dueing any ſenſible evacuation. This laſt 


18 


is by many called, the Montpellier method; 
from being ſupported by Chicoyneau, Chan- 
cellor of that Univerſity, in a public difler- 
tation, in 1718, and afterwards by Hague- 
not, and ſince that time generally taught : 
and practiſed there, and throughout France, 
and more or leſs adopted by all Europe; 
not but that it was known and practiſed 
by many long before that period. There 
may be ſome variation in the different 
mode of preparing, and treating the, pati- 
ent during his courſe, according tg the u- 

ſage of different places, or the fentiments 
of practitioners. but the ſubſtantial part 
of the treatment conſiſts in rubbing in a 
quantity of Mercury, ſo as not to excite 
a ſalivation, or any ſenſible evacuation. 


As this mode, as I have; juſt mentioned, 
greatly prevails in France, and is conducted 
there in all it's forms, I ſhall content myſelf 
with giving their method, as from thence a 
notion may be formed of this treatment in 
general. Warm bathing being much more 
in uſe there than with us, the patient having 


been 
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been bled and purged the day before, is put 
into a warm bath, where he continues from 
half an hour to an hour or two, or longer, 
according to his ſtrength ' and habit. This 
is repeated generally twice a day, for 2 
longer or ſhorter time. The number of 


baths in each caſe being ſeldom leſs than 


twenty, often forty or fifty, ſometimes 


IA more, the rule being, that when the pa- 


tient begins to feat on the leaſt motion, 
he is thought ſufficiently prepared; he is 
then bled and purged a ſecond time, and 
the day following they begin by rubbing in 


a ſmall quantity of Mercurial ointment on 


the ancles, thence go daily on to the legs, 
thighs, loms, ſhoulders, and arms, avoid- 
ing the anterior part of the body, viz. the 
belly and breaſt ; augmenting the quantity 
of ointment as they go on to a certain de- 
gree, and carefully watching the mouth : 
on the leaſt appearance of the gums ſwell- 
ing, or any inflammation in any part, they 
put off the next friction for a day or two, 
or longer, till ſuch ſigns diſappear. The 
Bn on which the ointment is rubbed are 
always 
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always kept wrapt- up in the e | 


(unleſs removed, on the mouth being affegt- 
ed) and from four to eight or ten ounces 


of ointment commonly made with two parts 


of Axungia rubbed on in each caſe accord - 


ing to the inveteracy of the diſorder, and | 


the urgency of the ſymptoms. In thoſe who 
are of a very dry habit, or have the genus 
nervoſum extraordinarily, irritable, the uſe 
of warm baths is continued during the 
frictions, and the whole is terminated 
with bleeding and purging a third time. 
The ſtricter practitioners generally con- 
fine the patient to his room, keep him 
to a milk diet, or the lighteſt, and mildeſt 
and forbid the uſe of wine, or only allow 
enough to tinge the water. The intention 
in ſo often bathing, is to prepare the in- 
ſpiſſated matter for reſolution, to render the 
fibres and veflels ſupple that the Mercury 
may meet with leſs reſiſtance, and have 
freer acceſs to the venereal matter; and 
to open the pores of the ſkin, that it may 
mare eaſily take that courſe, than run to 
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82 A Diſertation 
che mouthy This is by many looked up- 
on as the only radical cure in inveterate 


caſes, but is ſtrongly oppoſed by others, 
and with great reaſon. The quantity of 


Mercury uſed in this way 1s vaſtly ſuperior 


to what 15 neceflary to be given inwardly. 
It is very uncertain how much of the Mer- 
eury in the ointment is rendered active, or 
10 far altered as to be reducible into activi- 
ty in the body, and it is probably on that 
part only that is thoroughly extinguiſhed or 


has loſt it's globular form, that it's antive- 


nereal virtue depends; this may be more 
or leſs according to the degree of tritura- 
tion uſed in making the ointment ; the reſt 
probably only rolls in the veſſels without 
any ſalutary effect, and by uniting in maſſes 
in the body, may occaſion great agitation, 
and have dangerous effects on the coats of 
the veſſels or the nervous ſyſtem, or may 


chance to lodge in the articulations. Theſe 


evils are not imaginary. - Antonius Muſa 
Braffavolus, tells us that he found Quick- 
filver in the heads of thoſe who died after 
Mercurial frictions; that another who had 
* N been 
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been only three times rubbed on the legs 55 
and arms, vomited Quickſilver. Bonetus 


found Quickſilver in a conſiderable quan- 


tity in the ventricles of the brain of a com- 
mon woman who died ſuddenly. Fallopius 
tells us that on laying open a bone in a 
venereal gumma, he found ſome Quick- 
filver there, though it was three years ſince 
the man had been anointed. Authors are 
full of inſtances of this kind, and daily 
experience ſhews us that varicoſe affections, 
tremblings, pains, and lameneſs, are often 
brought on by Mercurial frictions. How 

apt the Mercurial globules are to re-unite 
into maſſes, when freed from the medium 
which kept the particles aſunder, is evi 
dent, from a great part of the Mercury 
falling into a maſs.on melting the oint- 
ment; from the number of larger globules 
formed from the re- union of the ſmaller, 
to be plainly ſeen as the greaſe is diſperſed 
during the courſe: of the friction, or ab- 
ſorbed by the cloths with which the parts 
are covered. Another ground of uncertain- 


of ariſes from the quantity of Mercury | 
| K2 rendered 
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rendeted volatile, and exhaling in the 
chamber, during the friction, c. often ſuf- 
Hcient, not only to whiten'or turn the me- 
tals, but alſo to affect the aſſiſtants. We have 
inſtances of ſalivation following from only 
being ſome time in a room where a quantity 
'of Mercurial ointment had been rubbed on. 
Nor is it from the nature of the preparation 
only, that this uncertainty ariſes; it de- 
pends alſo greatly on the nature of the pa- 
tient's habit. Some people have their ſkins 
of ſo looſe a texture, and their pores ſo 
open, as readily to abſorb whatever is of- 
fered; others ſo denſe and cloſe as hardly 
to take in any thing, ſo that it is far from 
being extraordinary that ſuch ſudden and 
violent effects ſhould be ſometimes produced, 
as exceſſive ſalivation, exhauſting diarr- 
Heeas, Tc. accidents neither to be foreſeen or 
prevented, and ſometimes with difficulty to 
de remedied by the utmoſt efforts of art; 
eſpecially as the very nature of the Prepa- 
ration rather promotes them; 'the imme- 
diate effect of unction with greaſy ſub- 
Rances' being the obſtruction of perſpira- 


tion, 
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tion, and the repercuſſion of the perſpi- 
rable matter; to which it we add-the vio- 
lent agitation of the humours excited by 


the remedy, we cannot wonder that they 
ſhould often take a rapid e courſe ſome way, 


and happy it is when in ſuch a direction 
that they may be carried off. It is from 


this latter cauſe, vix. the obſtruction of 


perſpiration, ariſe thoſe troubleſome cuta- 
neous affections ſo. common in this treat- 
ment, and which by no means are to be 
conſidered as critical eruptions. 


Theſe objeAtions go ada to Mer- 
curial frictions as fuch. There are others 
| which have more or leſs force againſt other 

Mercurial preparations, but militate moſt 
ſtrongly againſt frictions. They are known 
'to be moſt dangerous in all pthyſical and 
hæmoptical caſes, they always encreaſe and 
often occaſion hectic fevers, they are gene- 
rally prejudicial in hydropical- caſes, and 


no one hardly dares uſe them to pregnant 
women and childreh. I ſhall ay nothing 
of the irkfomeneſs and publicity of of this 

method, 
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| © method, as theſe by many might be diſ- 
= | penſed with, were the infallibility of the 
| cure and the ſuperior advantages to be de- 
| | rived from thence ſufficient to counterbal- 
i ' lance theſe inconveniences : but this is ſo 
| far from being the cafe, that experience 
| Aaily ſhews us the cure is far from infal- 
| 1  lible; and the relaxed broke down ſtate of 
1 the patient when cured, is ſometimes 
| hardly to be repaired by air, milk, bark, 
(| Neel; and the beſt reſtoratives and tonics 
I hitherto known. | 
_ » Experience having convinced mankind 
4 that the action of Mercury depended on 
| it's diviſion, it was conceived that if it 
| | were reduced into vapours by means of 
| combuſtion, and received in that ſtate into 
dthe body it's full effect might be obtained. 
This brought on the method of fumiga- 
| tion, in which Mercury combined with 
ſulphur as in cinnabar, or united with 
other drugs was throw on live coals in 
the quantity of half a drachm or more, 


and the naked body expoſed to the fume, 
taking 
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taking care to guard the head and prevent 
it being inſpired. This generally laſted 
for ſome minutes, after which the patient 
was put into a warm bed for an hour or 
two to ſweat, which by this means was 
generally excited very copiouſly. Though 
Mercury in this way was commonly of no 
great efficacy where the diſorder was deep- 
ly ſeated; yet where the ſymptoms were 
ſuperficial it generally removed them in a 
very ſhort time, ſeeming to act with great 
activity, but if they ſoon difappeared they 
were apt to re- appear, and prove that the 
cure was often only apparent, yet not 
without a conſiderable degree of danger. 
The cholics, violent pains in the head, 
and paralytic ſymptoms generally experi- 
enced by thoſe expoſed in the way of 
their trade to Mercurial vapours, would 
of courſe equally affect the patient; beſides 
as there was no managing the Mercury in 
this way, inſtead of a diaphoreſis, it oſten 
occaſioned obſtinate diarrhœas, or a ſtrong 
ſalivation. So that Mercurial fumiga- 
tions are now ſeldom uſed but in obſtinate 
local 
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local complaints, where the ſmoke is di- 


refed by means of a tube or inverted fun- 


nel on indurated- tumors, fiſtulous ulcers, 


Sc. after the ſafer applications, have proved 
ineffectual. Thoſe who have a mind to 
ſee the very extraordinary effects of a ſin- 
gle fumigation with 30 grains of Cinna- 
bar, may conſult Volume IV. of Medical 


Eflays and Ps, Page 41. 


As the defign of giving the utmoſt degree 
of activity to Mercury produced fumiga- 
tions, the hopes of introducing it ſlowly 
and gradually, gave riſe very early to Mer- 
curial plaiſters. With theſe ſpread with 
Mercury united with reſinous or other ſub- 
ſtances the body was covered. But befides 
the difagreeable reſtraint in which the 


limbs, &c. were kept by this means, the 


effects were flow and uncertain ; and as 


they almoſt totally obſtructed perſpiration, 
they of courſe occaſioned inflammatory cu = 


taneous eruptions ; ſo that they are now con- 
fined to venereal tumors, &c. to determine 


"7 | 
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the action of the Mercury imrhediately on 
the parks - 

There remains another way of TT 
Mercury externally, which though for- 
merly made uſe of was of ſhort duration, 
but has been attempted to be revived at 
Paris, ſince the celebrated Van Swieten's 
recommendation of Corroſive Sublimate, 
vs. Mercurial baths prepared 1 in a propor- 
tion not exceeding 8 grains of Corroſive | 
Sublimate, or any faline combination of 
Mercury with exceſs of acid, to a quart of 
water; in this warm, the patient was 
bathed for a certain time ; but as this me» 
thod ſoon ſunk into diſcredit on it's firſt 
introduction, it met with little encourage · 
went on it's revival. 

pon the whole, with regard to the ex- 
ternal uſe of Mercury as intended to be 
thrown into the ſyſtem, we may conclude 
in the words of Alexander Trajanus Petro- 
nius, “ Such is it's uncertaitity that you 
< cannever adminiſter 3 it with preciſion: if, 


L „ from 
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<« from an apprehenſion of danger, you are 
6 too cautious and timid, it has no effect ; 
« if you venture to uſe it more freely in 
% hopes of curing, y ou often do miſchief: 
cc .fo difficult 1s it to determine i it's effica- 
* Cy, or know how far we may be right 
£,or wrong in it's adminiſtration®.” 


"Theſe conſiderations induced many prac-_ 
titioners to turn their thoughts on the pro- 
pereſt method of- giving Mercury inward- 
ly ; ; eſpecially as they found that even fali- 
vation, which was looked upon as the teſt of 
the quantity of active Mercury introduced 
into the habit, could be raiſed with much 
ſmaller quantitier, and be more eaſily go- 
verned 1 in this Way. With this view, Mer- 
cury having been found to have little or 
no effect when given in a maſs, they divi- 
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ded it by trituratitig with honey or facchs- 
rine ſubſtances, with balſams, with refine, 
with gums, purgatives, abſorbents, ful. 
phur, falt, Sc. and gave to the feveral - 
preparations ſuch names as the ſubſtances 
with which the Mercury was united, or 
the intentions they had in view ſuggeſted; 
hence the Mercurius Saccharatus, Alcali- 
zatus, Diaphoreticus, Antiſcorbuticus, Se. 
That Mercury treated in this manner has 
a conſiderable ſhare of activity is evident, 
from it's exciting ſalivation, Ge. when 8 N52 
en in no very conſiderable quantity: and 
prepared with care, and adminiſtered with 
judgment, it has been and may be produc- ; 
tive of very good effects. By this means the 
Mercury may be made to concur with and 
promote the operation of thoſe remedies 
with which it is united, and when ſeveral 
active qualities convene in a body, very hap» 
py effects . often ariſe from the joint exer- 
tion and concurrence of ſuch powers : but 
the effect of theſe kinds of preparations, as. 
Mercurial, are apt to be uncertain, t 
1 depending on the fitneſs of the 
8 parts 
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parts of the ſubſtances with which Mercu- 
ry is triturated, to adhere to and keep it's 
parts divided, and the degree of trituration 
uſed, in Which we cannot have a certain 
teſt, as in the black powder produced 
from triturating Mercury by itſelf; and 
yet it is probable that in theſe prepara- 
tions, as well as inthe Mercurial ointment, . 
their greateſt activity ariſes from ſuch Mer- 
curial particles as have loſt their globular 
form; and we find by experience that Mer- 
cury treated in this manner, is ſeldom ſuf- 
ficiently active in old confirmed venereal 
 _ caſes; unleſs, perhaps, given in ſuch quan- 
tity, as might injure the organs of digeſ- 
tion, or cauſe it to run off by ſalivation 
which: theſe, preparations are apt to do. 


i , 


Mr. Plenk of Vienna, in a little Latin *Y 
ſay publiſhed ſome years ago, has attempt- 
ed to prove that Mercury has an elective af- 
nity, or ſtronger diſpoſition to unite with 
the mucilage of gum arabic, than with moſt 
vegetable ſubſtances ; but I think his ex- 
periments are far from proving his poſi- 
tion. That may by this means 
| admit 
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admit of a certain degree of diviſion,” and 
be ſuſpended for a time, I grant; nay, that 
part of it may really. looſe it's globular . 
form: but as to the greateſt part, the union 
is very imperfect, there needs not the in- 
tervention of a third body to ſeparate it, 

it ſubſides of itſelf in the form of a grey 
powder, in which the Mercurial globules 
are plainly vifible by a glaſs, and many to 
the naked eye; and the ſuſpenſion, whilſt 
it ſubſiſts, ſeems to be owing to the tena- 
city of the fluid cauſed by the gum: ſo that 
in fact it amounts only to Mercury divi- 
died, by any bland ſubſtance, and the effects 
of! it are perfectly ſimilar; it's operation is 5 

ſlow, it is only effectual in recent caſes, or 
where the virus 1s of the milder kind, and 
ſeldom reaches the diſorder where it is 
deeply fixed in the ſolids. , Yet I think 
the matter with which the Mercury i is 
here united a very proper one, and might 
de more uſed than it is with many other 
Mercurial preparations; ; as it helps to, de- 
fend the parts from the too immediate action 
of the r and occaſions} it's more gradual 
ſolution. 
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ſolution. Of all the ſubſtances that can be 
united by triture with Mercury, there is nont 
with whieh it's union is more intimate : 
than with ſulphur : blended together, the 
maſs is reduced to a black powder, called 
Mthiops Mineral. This 3 is often made by 
melting the ſulphur, and ſtirring in the 
: Quickſilver, by which means the union 
may be ſomewhat ſtronger. But though 
in this preparation Mercury is mixed with 
a larger proportion of. fulphur, one third 
6r more of 'it's weight, it is only capable of 
being combined in the moſt intimate mati- 
ner with about one ſeventli; for if Æthiops 
Mineral be expoſed to an heat ſufficient to 
feblime it, great part of the ſulphur will 
be ſeparated; and the compound fublimed 
be of 4 dingy red; and if the Cinnabar, the 
reſult of this operation, be again ſublimed, 
the Mercury will ſtill riſe of a brighter co- 
ur, leaving the ſaperfluous fulphur exceeds 
ing about one feventh'of it's own weight, 
ick it will always catry up with it 
kowever often fiblimed, inſeparable bur by 
eomduftten, en the intermedium of ſome 
matter 
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matter with which the ſulghur. has 5 | 


Nronger ainity than with ee, 


The effects 9 8 fom the; incorparas 
tion. of Mercury With ſulphur, are, quite 
different from theſe of it's union with, 
other ſubſtances : theſe, by KGviding i it, reny 


der it more active, but by it's union with, 
ſulphur it is rendered. more inert; the 

reaſon of which 1 is, that t he union is ſo in- . 

timate as not to be diſſoluble by the powers 


of the ſtomach, which has lirtle action an 


this. compound, in which: the Mercurial 
poetics axe enveloped, and: ſheathed by the | 
remofe. parts of the ſulphur, which, is in 


retufn defended by the Mercury. Hence 
given in ever ſo large a a doſe, i it generally, at 
leaſt as to the greateſt part, only paſſes the 
alien tube, and 1s, found - unaltered 


among the, fæces; ſo that many have res g 
jetted theſe eombinations from praRtiee, a 
6 no more activity than ponderous, 


inſipid earths, and never entering the lacs 
teals: though; many writers are liberal in 
von A) : think. in. deſerting them 
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| entirely, we run into an opp ite extreme; 


they certainly may have ſome action as 
compounds. From Æthiops Mineral tri- 


_ _ Curated extremely fine, given in ſmall doſes 
often repeated, and with the food, I have 
often known good effects produced in ob- 


ſtructions of the meſenteric glands, and 
diſorders cauſed by too great viſcidity of 


the lymph: but whoever depends upon 


theſe as Mercurial, or founds his hopes 
thereon in venereal diſorders, as I have 
known many do, particularly in gonor- 
chœas on Zthiops Mineral, J am afraid 


will find himſelf greatly diſappointed. Yet 


T have known one caſe, where Æthiops 
Mineral made without fire, in no very large 


doſe, affected the mouth: but, I impute 


this to the negligent manner of it's being 


made, and the imperfect union of the Mer- 
cury with the ſulphur, rather than to any 


dioſyncracy of the party, although N 
affected by Mercu rials. 


The e of Mercury in mineral 
acids, or it's corroſion into a ſaline ſub- 
ſtance, is neither — to the objection of 

uncertaint y 
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RY, 


uncertainty or inertneſs, but at the ' ſame 
time is more exceptionable, from the too 


great activity and corrofivenels 1 it acquires 


7 this means. 


- Mideral deids coat a ſtrong ain on 
Mercury. Of theſe ſome unite with more 
or leſs eaſe, and form a ſtronger or leſs in- 
timate union than others. The nitrous 


acid, or as it 18 commonly called, Aqua 
Fortis, will diſſolve Mercury in the largeſt - 


quantity, and even without heat though 
this is commonly uſed to promote it's ac- 


tion. This acid, if very ſtrong, will diſſolve 
four fifths, or nearly it's own weight, of 
Mercury ; but it's union therewith 1s leſs 
intimate than that of the vitriolic or ma- 
rine acids : for, on pouring on to a ſolution 


of Mercury 1 in the nitrous acid, a quantity 


of the vitriolic or marine, or a ſolution 


of any neutral falt, containing theſe acids, 
either of them will diſlodge the nitrous, 
and uniting itſelf to the Mercury in it's 
divided ſtate, cauſe it to be precipitated ; 


forming therewith a Turbith Mineral, or 
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the white Precipitate of the Edinburgh 
Diſpenſatory. 


The vitriolic acid has little or no a8on 
on Mercury, unleſs it be in the above di- 
vided ſtate, or unleſs the acid be in the 

higheſt ſtate of concentration, and aſſiſted 
by a very ſtrong heat. For this purpoſe 
Mercury 1 is expoſed in about double the 
weight of the vitriolic acid to a ſand heat ; 
when brought to boil, the acid is concen- 
trated more and more, and as the denſity of 
the liquor is increaſed, and becomes capa- 
ble of retaining a greater heat, it then acts 
on the Mercury, and reduces it to a white 
calx. The ſolution in the nitrous is com- 
monlyeffected in the ſame way; and both 
theſe give to the calces or ſaline maſſes, 
the refult of theſe operations, a degree of 
fixedneſs, fo that they are not ſo eaſily | 
elevated as Mercury in it's crude ſtate 3 
whereas the combination with the marine 
acid is much more volatile or. eafily 
ſublimed. This combination of Mercury 
with the marine acid, can only be brought 
| about 
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about __ both theſe ſubſtances are in 


— 


their moſt divided ſtate. There are ſe- 


veral proceſſes given for this purpoſe, 


which may be ſeen in ſeveral Diſpenſato- | 


| ries: the whole of the matter conſiſts in 


adding ſuch ſubſtances, as have a ſtronger 
affinity with the baſis of ſea ſalt, than that 


has with it's acid, whereby this being let 
looſe is raiſed by the fire in vapours, and 


meeting the Mercury in the ſame ſtate, 


they are moſt intimately combined toge- 
ther; - the baſis of the ſea ſalt remaining 


in the retort, united with the ſubſtance 


that diſengaged 1 it. 


The 88 of Mercury with the 


marine acid, is much more intimate than 
with either the vitriolic or nitrous; as in 


| theſe a ſtrong degree of fire, or even wa- : 


ter, will carry off a great part off the 


acid; whereas to however ſtrong a fire the 


nar combination be expoſed, it wall 
always ſublime whole and entire, nor will 
any ablution ſeparate theſe two ſubſtances : 
but when diflolved, the minuteſt particle 
| fe in 


\ 
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in the 8 will be a particle of 
Mercury united to a particle of the acid, 


' areal metallic ſalt, not to be decompoſed, 


but by the intervention of a third body, 
with which the acid has a greater affinity 


than with Mercury. 


The e of wei ight Mercury : acquires 
by- this proceſs of uniting therewith, as 
much of the marine-acid, as can be inti- 


mately combined, is two ſevenths of it's 
weight; for according to Tachenius's ac- 
count of the great works in Holland, (from 


whence and Venice the reſt of Europe is 
chiefly furniſhed with this commodity) two | 
hundred and eighty pounds. of Quickſilver 
produce three hundred and fixty of Subli- 


mate. The ſpecific gravity of Sublimate is 
to that of Quickſilver as eight to fourteen. 
It's 8 ſolubility 1 in water 15 not very great, it 


requiring nineteen or twenty times at N. 
weight to diſſolve it. 


All theſe ſolutions in mineral 'acids- are 
corroſive to 125 * e ſo as to 
0 merit 
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merit t the name of poiſons, if ſuch appel. 
lations are allowed to be juſtly. given to 


any ſubſtances. The ſolution in the vitri- 
olic, is never uſed in it's original ſtate; yet 


it is ſaid to be the remedy of Knoffel, 
which he called his Antipgdagricum et 


Diaphoreticum Secretum. But I ſhould be 
much afraid that, by attempting to remove 


one diſorder by ſuch dangerous exhibitions, 
there would be more than a probability 


of bringing on another more fatal. The 
white maſs of this ſolution edulcorated 
by frequent ablutions in hot water, as 
the exceſs. of acid is carried of thereby, 
becomes of a bright yellow, and furniſhes 


us with Turbith Mineral, or the Mercurius 
Emticus Flavus of the London Diſpenſa- 
tory, being the moſt certain emetic of the 


Mercurial preparations, to be uſed with 
any degree of ſafety, and when thoroughly 


waſhed, contains very little, if any acid; 


but the water in which it has been waſh- 
ed, beſides the acid carried off, contains a 
portion of the Mercury, fo. ſtrongly united 
therewith | as to be diſſolved therein; 
which. 


þ 


* 
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vrhich may be precipitated therefrom by 
the affuſion of any fixed or volatile alcali. 
Turbith Mineral is alſo extremely apt to 
ſalivate, ſo that it is no uncommon practice 
with many who raiſe a ſalivation by inter- 
nal remedies, incaſe it does not come on ſo 
readily as expected, from Calomel and the 
milder preparations, to give a few grains 
of Turbith Mineral, which ſeldom fails of 
producing a ſpeedy effect, tho ſometimes 
more violent than wiſhed. This prepara- 
tion is ſtrongly recommended by many in 
virulent gonorrhoeas: The great Sydenham 
uſed to give two or three doſes to the 
amount of eight grains, at proper intervals, 
where there was a violent afflux of hu- 
mours to the parts. But I ſhould ſcarce 4 
think this ſafe, except in robuſt conſtitu- 
tions; and the only intention to be an- 
Fyered in this manner, would be cauſing a 
revulſion, and unleſs the corrupted humours 
ſhould. be at the ſame time carried off, or 
the venereal, poiſan deſtroyed, the conſe- 
quences might be dangerous. This prepa- 
09-0097 en with good effect as an 


alterative, 


MAI C 
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alterative, given in ſmall quantiries" of A 
grain or leſs, mixed with Pill. de Dnobu! 
and Camphire, as recommended in hs 
fourth volume of the Edinburgh Med. Ef. 
ſays, pa. 32; but the ſame effect may be pro- 
cured rtrom Mercurius Calcinatus, or any of 
the milder preparations of Mercury, given 
in the fame manner. As to giving it as an 
emetic, Ipecacuanha anſwers the fame pur- 
poſe with much lefs danger: but where it 
may be thought adviſeable to uſe Turbith 
Mineral it is the fafeſt way to divide the 
doſe ; and, if what is firſt given, does not 
produce the deſired effect, in a limited time, 
to give' the remainder. For the-operation 
of Mercurial remedies, particularly of the 
more acrid kind, and this, among the reſt, 
is ſubject to great uncertainty, as depending | 
on the degree of ſolubility in the ſtomach. 


The ſolution of Mercury in the nitrous 

acid is ſtill more corroſive than that in the 
vitriolic, ſoas ſcarcely to be touched with fafe- 
ty; it immediatgly changingtheſkintoa deep 
purple colour or black. If, after the evaps- 
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ration of the Aqua Fortis, the white calx re- 
maining, be further urged with the fire, as 
the acid exhales in red fumes, it changes | 
from white to yellow, thence to orange, 
and through a ſucceſſion of ſhades to a 


bright red, which is the Mercurius Corro- 


fivus ruber of the London Diſpenſatory, 
commonly called, however improperly, red 
Precipitate ; and, if the fire be puſhed with 
great violence, it will at length ſublime. 


The red Corroſive is a violent eſcaro- 


tic. It is ſeldom uſed but for external uſe, 
yet we have inſtances of its good effects in 


. very "deſperate deep ſeated poxes, which 


have reſiſted other remedies. We are in- 


formed by Dr. Storck of Vienna, that by 


giving it-in the quantity of two grains, in 


two quarts of a ſtrong decoction of Bardana 
root, he has cured venereal diſorders after 


other courſes had failed. This, edulcorated 
by frequent ablution in hot water alone, 


or with the addition of a certain quantity 
of alcaline ſalt, and by digeſting 1 in, and 


| burning n Miri of Wins, furniſhes 


the 
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the Arcanum Corallinum, pulvis Principis, 


and the brown. Precipitate of Wurtz ; but 


all theſe preparations from the nitrous aci 
_ are exceedingly acrid, and apt to injure the 


ſtomach. What then are we to think of 
the original ſolution? and yet, there is 


hardly any Mercurial preparation that has 
been more freely uſed by quacks. This 
ſolution diluted was l'eau Mercurielle, or 
the Mercurial water, long diſtributed at 

Paris by a Capuchin friar ; this, with the 
addition of ſome ſal ammoniac, formed 
Ward's White Drops, and has lately by a re- 
gular at Paris, been attempted. to be dulcifi- 
ed with rectified ſpirit of wine, then mixed 
with ſome ſyrup, and ſold under the name 
of Syrop Mercuriel. Lemery tells us, that 
in his time it was adminiſtered internally, 
diluted with a large-quantity of water, 
even by ſome regulars; but his commenta- 
tor, M. Baron, juſtly exclaims againſt this 
practice, as pregnant with the greateſt 
evils. Unleſs fays he, a perſon means to 
« Joad himſelf with the guilt of poiſoning, 
a 0 he muſt carefully W ever ordering 
TH. * this 
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Ko this Mercurial water intetnally: it is 


% only fit to corrode the ſtomach, and de- 


. 4 ſtroy the nerves thereof; and as the 


s reſt of the nerves communicate with the 
ce ſtomachic plexus, throw the whole ſyſtem 

& into a ſpaſmodic ſtate, and bring on ſuch | 
& a train of dreadfully painful accidents, 
4 ag death only 1 18 capable of ps. . an 
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The combination of Mercury with the 
retten quantity of marine acid, which 
can be intimately united therewith, is moſt 


violent corroſive, ſo as to be called, by way 


8 
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* Quiconq ue ne veut i e coupable 1 
doit bien ſe garder de faire prendre l'eau Mercurielle intẽri- 
eurement. Cette liqueur weft propre qu'à corroder Feſto- 
mac, a detruire. le tiſſu des fibres nerveuſes de ceſſviſcere, 
& à faire prendre A tout le genre nerveux, par la communi- 
cation quill a avec le plexus ſtomachique, un Etat ſpaſmodi. 
que, d' ont Pimprefſion a bien de la peine a s' effacer; & qui 
entraine apres lui une longue ſuite de douleurs que la mort 
ſeule eſt capable de terminer ſans retour. 
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of eminence, corroſive Mercury Sublimate, 
or the white | Mercurial Cotroſiye. - If 18 
neceſſary to dilute it with a large quantity 
of water for external uſe, as it corrodes and 
deſtroys all the parts of the body! it touches. 
Taken internally to the amount of but 
a \ very few grains, it occaſions exceſſive 
heat and thirſt, violent vomiting of frothy 
{imy, bloody matter, decade” gripings, 
bloody ſtools, convulſions, cold ſweats, 

fainting, and death. The appearance, on 
opening thoſe poiſoned therewith, are vio- 
lent inflammation, livid gangrenous ſpots, 
and ulcerations in the ſtomach and bowels, 
extravaſated blood in different parts, parti- 
cularly between the fibrous and nervous 
coats of the ſtomach and inteſtines. The 
dread of all theſe evils has ever deterred the 
more timid practitioners from venturing on 
it internally: yet, it has been mentioned \ 
by ſeveral writers, from the time of Ba- 
ſil Valentine to our days, as of uſe in 
the cure of venereal and other diſorders, 
obſtinate againſt ordinary remedies. Vet 
there were never wanting others, who 


N warmly 
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warmly exclaimed againſt this practice as 17 
productive of the moſt dreadful ills ; among 
others, Cartheuſer, in his nnn | 
cautions practitioners againſt it, as they va- 
lue their peace of conſcience and reputa- 
tion, and tells us, what I am afraid has 
been too much confirmed by modern ob- 
ſervation ſince it's late introduction; that 
it's deleterious effects are not always ſen- 
fible on it's firſt being taken, but are tele 
a conſiderable time after. 


| An nter was made to introduce it 
into France, towards the cloſe of the laſt 
century, where it was known by the name 
of the Remede du Cavalier, from being 


— — — _ — —— — 


Sunt 23 qui Nlum in multi aqua ſolutum, aut 
ſyropo quodam mitigatum, in 'variis morbis rebelli- 
bus, ut ad ſalivationem in Lue venerea excitandum com- 
mendant. Verum unumquemque hortor medicum, ut ab 

uſt hujus concreti corroſivi interno ſemper abſtineant, ſi 
aliàs conſcientiam ſalvam & famam illibatam ſervare velit. 
Noxz enim quas productum hoc interne uſurpatum infert, 
non ſemper poſt primam ſtatim abſumptionem,. ſed perſzp8s 

| poſt notabile demum tempus ſentiuntur. | 

5 | CARTEEUSER, Pharmacolog. pag. 447. 
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diſtributed! in the French army at the ſiege 
of Namur. We are informed by Turner, 
that it was likewiſe uſed in England, in 


his time. He gives us two preſeri ptions, 
one from Wiſeman. 


| R Mercur. Sublimat. Corroſ, 3 j Alcohol, vin. 31 | 
F. ſolutio. : 


B 8 Sublimat. Cinnamom. Gallang, . 
cum. ana 33 Croc. 33 Aqu. Fumar vel Fon- 
tan #1 infund. in balneo. per xxiv Horas 
dein colentur pro uſu. bs 


Of the firſt they uſed to give from x to 
xxx drops in whey or gruel, increaſing 
by degrees; of the latter two or three 
ſpoonfuls. The former he tried himſelf, 
but very ſoon dropt it. And whenever this 
method was attempted, whether from it's. 
inefficacy or danger, it ſoon fell into diſere- 
dit. It has been within theſe few years. 
revived, by the late celebrated Baron Van 
Swieten, from the following hint of his 
maſter, the great Boerhaave, who ſpeaking 

hereof * “The taſte of this dreadful 
; 66 + metalic 
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rs falt 1 is very auſtere. One grain 
_ * diluted. with, an ounce. of water furniſhes, 
1 & a good coſmetic, if uſed. with diſcretion, 
== as by only waſhing therewith, it certain- 
_«& ly deſtroys thoſe inſects that harbour in 
„ the ſkin. If a drachm of this mixture 


| | | 60 be ſweetened with ſyrup, of violets, and 0 
WW *<« taken two or three times a day, it will 
= 70 produce wonderful effects in many diſor- 


| 1 ders deemed incurable ; but the greateſt 

i . ſkill and caution. is here required in the 
„ phyſician. You mult not think of uſing 
= it, unleſs perfectiy . with the 

. | 3 method N 
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* eber hujus 6 ons. Granum unum, 0 
| aquz uncià dilutum, remedium dat coſmeticum prudenter 
uſurpantibus, venenum omnium inſectorum cutaneorum fim- 
plici lotura,, Si drachma talis mix turæ ſyrupo violaceo mi- 
tificatæ potatur bis terxe in die, mira præſtat in multis morbis 
incurabilibus. At prudenter a ber . Abſtine 
fi en neſcis. * 
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Encouraged by this authority, Hs pro- 
ceeded with all that prudence and tender- 
_ neſs, which diſtinguiſh the man of know- 
ledge and feeling, from the raſſi and 3 igno- 
rant pretender; beginning with a minute 
quantity, -v/z. one twentieth of a grain 
copiouſly diluted | with water, cautiouſly | 
- augmenting the doſe as he found it's good 
effects; conſtantly attending to it's qpe- 
ration, to guard againſt the leaſt ; appearance 
of evil. But he found by adminiſtering 
it in this way, he could hardly ever ar- 
rive at giving half a grain a day, however 
diluted, without the patient 8 -complaining 
of heat, nauſea, irritation, Cc. Wil 
i. was beſtowing his whole attention on 
cies, he was 885 by his friend Ri- 
beira Sanches, phyſician to the Empreſs of 
- Ruffia, that an old ſurgeon made a practice 
of giving, in the moſt deſperate venereal 
caſes, an ounce of the following, morning 
and night, increafing or diminiſhing: = 
doſe as he ſaw occaſion .:. en | 
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R Mercur, Sublimat. Coroſ. 3j Spirit. fermen- 
tati ex hordeo vel ſecale parati, ſemel — 
cati, uncias centum & n. 


By which means he curedtheſe diſorders 


with certainty, and without any ill conſe- 


quences, unleſs occaſioning falivation ac- 
cording” to ci ircumſtances. 


* 


He tells us, that 1 FAG thenceforth he 
adopted this method of giving it: but as 
his intention was to avoid ſalivation, his 
common doſe was little more than half 
that quantity, vis. one half or five eighths 
of a grain, by which the cure was no 
leſs certain, and effected without the leaſt 
inconvenience, though ſomewhat longer 
time was A to compleat it. 


To 1 from the n accounts 


of this remedy, publiſhed by this great 


man, of whoſe probity no one doubts, as 
well when given by himſelf, as in the 
hoſpatal at Vienna, by Maximilian Locher, 

9 — 4 
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under his inſpection, we ſhould be tempted 
to look on this as the great deſideratum in 
che venereal diſeaſe; and inſtead of ſpend- 
ing our time in farther reſearches after an 
eaſy and ſure preparation, apply ourſelves to 


fm the beſt and ſafeſt method of giving 


this: but unfortunately, whether from the 
German and more Northern conſtitutions, 
| being leſs irritable than thoſe of the South, 
and more able to bear this violent remedy 
in larger quantities, or ſome difference in 
the menſtruum there uſed, the effects in 
the more Southern climates, and here in 
England, were far from coming up to what 
the accounts publiſhed at Vienna gave 
us reaſon to hope. Given here in ſmaller 
doſes, it cauſed great heat in the ſtomach 
and fauces, occaſioned gripings, ' violently 
affected the nervous ſyſtem, ſo as to 
bring on anxieties, faintings, &c. ſymp- 
toms which called for immediate relief; 
and, whether from this inability to bear it 
in ſu ffieient quantity, or whatever other 
cauſe, che cure was often only apparent. 
Were the 28 of the ſymptoms 
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A certain teſt of the cure, there is hardly 


any one remedy the effects of which are 


ſpecdier | or more flattering, particularly in 
cutaneous affections: but though the firſt 
effects ſeemed to promiſe ſo well, the 
progreſs did not anſwer the beginning; . 
many of thoſe ſymptoms which 8 
to yield at firſt, were generally proof again 

a continuation of the remedy, unleſs the 


| quantity Was increaſed, which was hardly 


n 


— 


to be borne; (unleſs perhaps by ſoldiers, 
whoſe way of life had hardened them) and 
this ſeems to be the reaſon Why the ac- 
counts in our Medical Eſſays, by the army 
ſurgeons, rather concur with thoſe from 
Germany: and from the {ame reaſons ma- 
ny of thoſe ſymptoras which had diſap- 
peared at firſt, oftentimes re-appeared on 
diſcontinuing the remedy.. I own I have 
never given this renedy myſelf, but have 
| had frequent opportunities | of ſeeing thoſe 
under this courſe, and made | it a. point to 
enquire amongſt the moſt candid, and Judi- 
cious praCtitioners of my acquaintance, the- 
reſult of which was, that thioſe who could 
bear 


. on Mercury. m1 Is: 
bear the remedy i in ſufficient quantity, and 
continue it for a time were cured ; that, in 
others who were irregular, or where the 
diſorder was deeply rooted it was doubtful; 
but that they could never depend thereon 
in weak and delicate conſtitutions, the dif- 
orders it ocaſioned being ſuch as Hatly to 
prohibit it' 8 continuance. od, 


As the bee the German accounts 
are too reſpectable to have their veracity 
called in queſtion, and yet experience 
has convinced us, that the effects of the me- 
dicine here are ſo widely different; I haye 
ſometimes thought this might ariſe from 
the difference of our malt ſpirit, from that 
uſed by them. It is well known that ex- 
preſſed oils are great correctives of mineral 
poiſons, and the groſſer and coarſer any ef 
ſential oil is, the more it will approach 
thereto .1 in it's effects, and be fitter to in- 
viſcate and ſheath the compound, or act 
as a kind of ſulphur, and prevent it's too 
immediate diflolution in the ſtomach. In 
malt ſpirits this oil will have an advantage | 
as conſtituting part of the menſtruum, 

0 . i which 
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which fared as the difſolvent, The celebrat- 
ed Dr. Cullen tell us, in his lectures, that, 
he thinks, he has ſeen Corroſiye Sublimate 
rendered inert by ardent ſpirits abſtracting 
the acid; I can't help thinking this effect 
rather imputable to what I have juſt ſug- 
geſted, than to an abſtraction of the acid, 
ſince ardent ſpirits are far from acting rea- 
dily on ſpirit of ſalt, even in it's uncom- 
bined ſtate, as appears from the diffi- 
culty with which 1 it is duleified thereby. 


It is well 3 that the LET ſpirit 1 in 
| Germany, and the more Northern parts 
is of the coarſeſt kind, -chiefly drawn from 
rye, and the moſt abounding with the eſ⸗ 
ſential oil of the grain, whence that ſtrong 
twang which renders it ſo intolerably nau- 
ſeous to thoſe not accuſtomed, to it: and 
the manner in, which they xeftify it 18 
ſio ſlovenly, that almoſt all this oil riſes 1 in 
the rectification. Now the preſcription i is ex· 
preſs to diſſolve it in malt ſpirit once recti. 
fed; and though Van Swieten tells us, 
that ſome uſed. ſpirit of wine, and as far 
as he knew with ms ſame effeck, yet all 
\ the 
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the inſtances he give us within his own 
knowledge, are from the chifſolution ag 
above. The French and more Southern peo- 
ple have no malt ſpirit, ſo that finding their 
brandies not anſwer, they generally uſe a 
ſolution. in water, with the addition of 
ſome fal : ammoniac, to increaſe it's ſolu- 
tive power : and here in England our diſtil- 
lers, whoſe aim it is to have a clean ſpirit, 
i. e. as homogeneous, and as free from this 
oil as poſſible, uſe all their art to break it 
down, or keep it back as much as they can 
in the rectification, to deſtroy the nauſeous 
taſte; and for this purpoſe moſt of them 
uſe additions to lay hold of 1 it, and prevent 
it's riſing. Certain it is, Van Swieten 
found a conſiderable Allied in the effects 
of Corroſive Sublimate when given in was 
ker, and when diflolved in malt ſpirit; as, 
in the former caſe, he could never go be- 
yond half a grain, ſometimes not come 
up to that; whereas he was able to give it 
in double the doſe, i in the latter, without 
the leaſt complaint on the part of the 4 

tients and he a us, that when the dee 


was 
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Was 8 it was found beſt to increaſe 
the quantity of the menſtruum, as there- 
by there was leſs danger of vomiting, c. 
than when he increaſed the proportion of 
the Sublimate in the original quantity of 
ſpirit. And poſſibly it may be owing to a 
coarſer kind of ſpirit being uſed in the army, 
that many of the Engliſh ſoldiers, were 
able to bear this remedy in larger quantity 
than the reſt of their more delicate coun- 
trymen. However, if after what 1 have 
faid, there are ſtill perſons deſirous of giv- 
ing this violent remedy further trials, I 
would adviſe them to ſacrifice their delicacy 
in this particular, and give it in the coarſeſt 
malt { ſpirit. 


p But though this remedy is too corroſive 
in it's original ſtate, it is the baſis of the 
moſt univerſally approved of the preſent 
preparations : : for as the evils complained 
of ariſe from it's too great ſtimulus, whe- 
ther from the exceſs of acid, or it's too 
great 2 and ſudden ſolubility ; ; all that is re- 
quired 3 is to diminiſh the proportion of the 
r acid 
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acid to ; hs Mercury, by depriving the 
compound of part thereof ; or by combin- 


ing a further proportion of freſh Mercury, 


or uſing ſuch means as may make it leſs 
ſubject to be ſuddenly diſſolved or let looſe 
in the ſtomach : and in this caſe the only 
difficulty is to obſerve a due mean, and not 


run into the oppoſite extreme, by rendering 


it too inſoluble, from whence it. muſt be 
proportionably inert ; and yet, in that caſe, 
it will not be abſolutely free from danger, 
for as it will act by its weight as a com- 
pound, it may cauſe ſpaſms and other diſ- 


orders, in' caſe it ſhould chance to lodge in 
the folds of the internal membrane of the 


ſtomach. The moſt eligible of the Top 

preparations 1s, Mercurius Dulcis, iz, 
Goriokive Sublimate united by 1 triture, with 
three fourtlis of it's weight of freſh Mer- 
cury, and re-ſublimed till the union is ſuf 


ficiently cemented. Sometimes the ada 


ber of ſublimitions iscarried to fix or. : ſeven, 


or farther, when it is called Calomel, « 
the Mercurial Panaceon ; but if the p 
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de well performed, three times are enough, 
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the other ſublimations only ſtrengthen the 
union ſo far, as in a great meaſure to elude 
the ſolyent powers of the body, and the 
objection to Mercurius Pulcis! is, it's being 
already too inſoluble. All the directions 
given in ſome Diſpenſatories for waſhing 
in water, and digeſting i in, ſpirits of wine, 
in my opinion add little to the preparation z 
for if Mercurius Dulcis be well prepared, 
it is inſoluble in the whole, or in part, ei- 
ther ! in watet or ſpirits. 1 bs 
The differen Precipitates, ir e — 
the muriatic as the other acids, however 
diſtinguiſhed by name or colour, are nearly 
alike in their elle sds. To go through them 
all would only lead into an endleſs de. 
tail and uſeleſs repetition: - | They are 
acrid and ſtimolant, and ſometimes pre X uce 
very ſtrong effects, given in ſmall quanti- 
ties, when they meet with conftitytions 
that thoroughly diffolve them; hence are in in 
| general | rather uncertain. in rheir operation. 
bed are, little uſed in common Practice 
but I think 'by farther elabora jon 15 
ige 
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be made to produce medicines of very great * 


ſervice, as they are in a ſtate to be acted 
upon by vegetable acids and other ſolvents, 
which touch not the Mercurial particles, 
but in a ſtate of great diviſion. The ace- 
tous acid, when it meets with Mercury in 
this ſtate of diviſion, whether it be cauſed | 
by trituration, fire, or precipitation, reduces 
it, aſſiſted by a proper degree of heat, into 
a falt much lighter than that made by the 
mineral acids, and different from theſe in 
being flaky or in ſmall thin ſcales. * The 
firſt mention we have of this proceſs is in 
the Theatrum Chymicum, a work, publiſh- 
ed at Straſbourg in 161 3; this was afterwards. 
improved by Margraaf, and carried to a great 
height by Keyſer, at Paris, ſo as to have his 
preparation received by the King of France 
into the military hoſpitals there. The me- 
| thod he uſed, was firſt to reduce Mercury 
to a black powder by trituration, with a 
machine invented for that purpoſe, by M. 
Vaucanſon, and then to diflolve this in 
diſtilled vinegar. This is a preparation 
that may be uſeful in ſome conſtitutions ;__ 
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it is not very ſoluble in water, acts ra- 
ther ſlowly, often running off by the in- 
teſtinal tube, with gripings, and a conſider- 
able degree of irritation, which if it does not 
it is apt to falivate, though leſs violently 


than the mineral ſolutions. 


There may be ſeveral other preparations 
not mentioned herein, but they are all 
in ſubſtance reducible to, or come under 


the above heads, being only modifications 
of the above proceſſes. Mercury united 


or combined with oily, ſaccharine, gummy, 
reſinous, alcalious, or acid ſubſtances. 


It muſt be confeſſed that there are ſeve- | 
ral of the above preparations from whence 
conſiderable advantages have been, and may 


be drawn, when exhibited with {kill and 
judgment by able men; but I will venture 
to ſay, we are far 8250 being arrived at 
that degree of perfection in this matter the 


ſubject is capable of. That Mercury given 


in very ſmall quantities will cure the diſ- 
order is inconteſtable ; unfortunately the 
preparations found by experience to be the 

0 | moſt 
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moſt active and efficacious, are too corro- 
ſive to be uſed with ſafety in ſufficient 
doſes, but when they can be taken, they 
cure with the ſame certainty as any other 
preparation given in ever ſo large a quan- 
tity ; hence it is plain, that two ounces 
or more of Mercury, in the four or fix 
ounces or greater quantity of ointment, uſed 
externally, or half an ounce, more or leſs, of 
Mercury in the quantity of Calomel uſually 
given inwardly for a cure, are not indiſpen- 
ſably neceflary, ſince the ſame effects are 
produced from. twenty or thirty grains dif- 
ferently prepared: and when we find the 
diſorder give way to a different preparation 
of Mercury, after a firſt or ſecond has failed, 
ſince the cure is {till effected by Mercury, 
only differently modified; may we not rea- 
ſonably conclude, that the ſubſtantial cura- 
tive part is in the Mercury, and that the 
proceſs only ſerves to draw forth it's vir- 
tue, ſo that it may come to be applied by 
the powers of nature in the body? And 
ought not theſe conſiderations to put 
practitioners upon finding out ſome other 
„ Preparation 
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preparation of Mercury, wherein it's al- 
tivenereal virtue may be equal or ſuperior 
to what it is in the more corroſive prepa- 
"rations; and yet, the too great cauſticityj 
or deleterious quality of theſe be avoided ? 
For I believe it will hardly be contended, 
I am ſure it will never be proved that theſe 
-properties are inſeparable, ſince my own 
experience has convinced me of the con- 


trary. 


To obtain this great end, it is not ſuffi- 
cient that Mercury be only extremely di- 
vided, it ought alſo to be uniformly and re- 
gularly ſoluble in the body, and miſcible with 
the fluids, ſo as do circulate therewith in 
the minuteſt capillary veſſels, and penetrate 
like an inſenſible vapour, into the fineſt part 
of the cellular ſubſtance, or wherever elſe 
the venereal poiſon may be lodged, to ope- 
rate thereon and deſtroy it in it's principle. 
Io effect this, as I have juſt ſaid, fo large 
a quantity as is generally imagined, is far 
from neceſſary: for why ſhould we ſup- 
poſe nature leſs powerful in it's ſalutary 
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than it's noxious productions ? What 
ſtrong effects do we not experience from 
the ſmalleſt quantity of matter in the more 
active poiſons, the bites of venomous crea- 
tures, the variolous and peſtiferous miaſ- 
mata? nay, the venereal virus itſelf, is it 
not imperceptible by our niceſt ſenſe ? 
| Remedies however proper in themſelves 
often miſs their effect, by being given in too 
large quantities, or in their qualities being 
too ſtimulant ; ſince thereby they will be 
apt to ſolicit a diſcharge by ſome of the 
groſſer outlets, by which their whole force 
will be exerted on particular parts, and ne- 
ver reach the ſeat of the diſeaſe: hence 
in chronic diſeaſes we generally find much 
happier effects from powerful remedies, 
_ given as alterants, mineral waters, &c. which 
are gradually thrown into the habit, than 
from evacuants, however often repeated; 
and why ſhould not the ſame hold good in 
venereal caſes? If we conſider the courſe 
of the animal ceconomy, we may form 
| ſome idea of the reaſon hereof.” The na- 
tural and moſt copious diſcharge is by in- 


3 ſenſible 
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ſenſible perſpiration. Sanctorius has com- 


puted that of eight pounds of food, up- 
. wards of five are carried off in this way: 
and though in more Northern climates the 
pulmonary reſpiration is greater, and the 


cutaneous diſcharge leſs than in the 


Southern, ſtill the latter is very great; and 
more diſorders ariſe from this being inter- 
rupted than moſt people imagine. Now 
whatever procures an habitual diſcharge in 


any other way, by cauſing a derivation of 


the humours into a different channel, inter- 
rupts the ordinary courſe of nature, diſturbs 
it's economy, and often occaſions the re- 
medy to be prematurely carried off, which, 
if introduced into, and ſuffered to continue 
long enough in the habit, might effect the 


cure. And ſuppoſing when a large quantity 


is given, enough ſhould be taken into the 
ſyſtem to anſwer the intended purpoſe; from 
the force and violence of the other part of 
the medicine, the patient is exhauſted, and 
left in a weak and languid ſtate, ſo as to 
require ſome time to ſet him up again. 
_ Whereas by paring ſuch a preparation of 
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Mercury as is regularly ſoluble, yet free 
from corroſiveneſs, the phyſician can admi- 
niſter it with preciſion, adapt it to every 


conſtitution, and the circumſtances of each 


particular caſe, it is Immediately conveyed 


into the ſyſtem, the morbific cauſe is radi- 


cally deſtroyed, and nature gently ſtimu- 


| lated to throw off whatever is offenſive 
through the proper channels, it's coeconomy 
1s never diſturbed or the patient weakened - 


by preternatural evacuations, but finds 
himſelf daily improve in a freſh, healthy 
appearance, his habit in general mended, 


and ſtrengthened for the better carrying 


on the ſeveral functions neceflary for life 


and well-being. 
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In page 18, 10 2 2 al fans cher place for Boerrhaave, 
2 e : page 19, lines 4 and 155 » for agyveoo Kutoo 

read ceyver xuroc and t Loecgyveos. : o, 

line 21, 1 the G Corrofve. W fd 
Sublimate: page 41, line 1, for therefore, read thereof: 

. "Ii 44, line 20, for There read Theſe : page 48, ines: 3 
14 dele thereof: page 67, line 15, for billious, read bi- 

nous; page 95, line 14, for remote, read ramoſe : page 
106, line 17, for ce, read cette. There are alſo ſome er- 

rors in the pointing, which the readers good fenſe will 
correct, as well it is hoped, as their * nature none . 
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